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MacMillan’s cabin-boy on the Thornton W. Burgess Dorothy Lathrop 
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Children's Classics Series 


In the Macmillan Children’s Classics 
you have an inexpensive group of 
the best books, planned by famous 
artists, practical as well as beautiful, 
for every child’s permanent library. 
The six titles added in 1926 are 
“The Princess and the Goblin,” “The 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “The Alhambra,” 
and “Games for Every Day.” 


The Little Library 


A gay shelf of little books, boun! 
strongly in bright cloth, green 
orange and blue. There are old nu: 
sery favorites, modern tales, and 
Stories to chuckle over. These are th: 
books that are treasured and kept 
long after childhood. Titles added 
in 1926 are “The Light Princess,” 
“The Sons of Kai,” “The King of the 
Golden River,” and “Silver Pennics: 
a Collection of Modern Poems.” 





See our new catalog, “Books for Boys and Girls,” for complete descriptions and many sample illustrations. 
Circulars on request. 
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A Boy’s Reading Fifty Years Ago 


IF TY years ago I learned to read, and great 
was the joy thereat on the part of my elders. 
In those days, child-study mothers and teach- 
ers had not become aware of the danger of allowing 
the child’s world to be stereotyped by presentations 
of life through the printed page. Reading kept a 
child quiet, safe, within call, out of mischief. It was 
a virtue, to be cultivated even at the expense of a 
minor vice known as eating between meals. I found 
it hard to wrangle cookies to furnish the commis- 
sariat of an Indian raid, but light provisions could 
be secured without much question when requisi- 
tioned with a book in hand. Thus one appetite 
stimulated the other, and I became omnivorous. 
| was too late for the Rollo books, and though I 
read them at odd times they were never a part of 
my library. The fashion in juvenile literature 
among people of culture was set by the Bodley 
books, by Horace E. Scudder of the Atlantic 


Monthly. The Doings of the Bodley Family in 
Town and Country related the migration of the 
Bodleys from Boston to Roxbury. It had nothing 
of the didacticism of Rollo; it furnished no excite- 
ment of adventure, travel, machinery, or sentiment; 
its appeal was entirely to what used to be called the 
domestic affections; it was as wholesome as oat- 
meal—and yet how entertaining! I think this qual- 
ity must have come from Uncle Horace’s style. For 
several years Christmas was signalized by the ap- 
pearance of a new Bodley book; but the author's 
inspiration ran out, and for the later books he took 
to foreign travel. This I resented, for that field 
was already occupied by the Zigzag books, the work 
of another Boston editor, Hezekiah Butterworth of 
The Youth’s Companion. These were like the Bod- 
ley books, most agreeably written and incredibly 
wholesome. There must have been many other 
readers of these series, for they sold by the hun- 
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dred thousand, but I never found any boy or girl to 
share my enthusiasm for them. 

Especially my cousins, a large and ill-regulated 
family who were free to browse in their father’s 
library and read Cooper and Marryat, would have 
none of them. It was visiting these cousins which 
broke down my standards of polite literature, and 
sharpened my taste for the sensational. They had 
a large number of volumes by Elijah Kellogg, in 
particular the Wolf Run series, which treated of a 
settlement on the Juniata during the French and 
Indian Wars. The hardy frontiersmen committed 
atrocities upon their enemies and upon the English 
language, and my mother had many misgivings, but 
after all Kellogg was a clergyman! I believe that 
the inhumanity with which my generation has be- 
haved toward the Indian is in some part due to the 
racial passion excited by violent demonstrations of 
the thesis: the only good Indian is a dead Indian. 
The Wolf Run stories had one great advantage 
over the Bodley books. Even I could see that you 
couldn’t act out the doings of the Bodleys—you 
did that at every meal and bedtime; but stories of 
Indian fighting could be reproduced in the wilder- 
ness of Blue Hill. Cooper was better for this pur- 
pose than Kellogg because he was so much more 
specific. My aunt’s larder was more accessible than 
my mother’s, and food, which has been inseparable 
in my mind from the pursuit of literature, once ob- 
tained, Leatherstocking, with Uncas and Chinga- 
chgook to guide him, could pursue the wily Magda 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same. Later, Cooper’s sea stories proved to have 
the same quality of easy dramatization with a hen- 
house for a ship. Captain Mayne Reid, on the 
contrary, offered very thin theatre. 

The demand for something exciting in reading, 
once implanted, demanded nourishment. ‘There 
were, of course, the Beadle half-dime novels of the 
Wild West, but such reading was a major vice, like 
smoking sweet fern, and could only be indulged 
out-of-doors or in school behind a geography. Re- 
producing the spirit of Beadle’s classics, however, 
but avoiding actual crime as material, were a quan- 
tity of books by Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Jr., 
and Henry Castleman, which recounted the mar- 
velous adventures and triumphs of resourceful 
young heroes. My mother again looked askance at 
such. ‘They will give you a false view of life,” she 
used to say, a comment which has always reminded 
me of the natural alliance between Puritanism and 
realism—unless it be for art’s sake. But a false 
view of life was exactly what I wanted. Moreover, 
1 had a rejoinder, Oliver Optic was William T. 
Adams, a Boston schoolmaster—nearly as good an 
alibi as the saintly Kellogg's. 

It used to be the fashion to publish juvenile books 
in sets of six, and thus Tattered Tom or Ragged 
Dick would last exactly a week, with a daily ex- 
change at the circulating library. For Sunday, there 
was nothing but the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
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ress—until [ went to Sunday school. Why my 
parents were so slow in sending me there | don’t 
know. I hated to go and perhaps evaded it suc. 
cessfully for some time, and when I went | hated 
the hour with bigger boys who hazed me in subtle 
ways; but at the end appeared a thin blonde cent\e. 
man with his arms full of books, a few of which 
he left at each class. Books! Well, someti, ng 
might be made out of Sunday school after all. \\j¢} 
a card and a catalogue I made out my list of choices 
by guesswork, for the titles were all new to me, ani 
the next week I drew a prize. The problem of 
Sunday evening was solved. Since the Sunday 
school has become a matter of religious education, 
the Sunday school library of select fiction has 5.) 
fered a change, but I am glad I belonged to the ol 
school. The books were covered in a gray cloth, 
and to carry one through the street was to admit the 
pious nature of your journey, which was painful to 
me, but the books were ample compensation. 
Doubtless it was the sober background of the Puri- 
tan Sabbath which gave them such sweet savor, but 
I never read anything with more zest than Frog.y's 
Little Brother, The Little Brown Girl, The san. 
Home, Orient Boys, Chinks of Clannyford, and . 
hundred more. I believe now that many of them 
were first-rate children’s books—not much unction, 
little propaganda except in the temperance books 
(and you could always avoid them under advice) 
and a lot of healthy boy and girl life. Many of 
those that I recall were English, which suggests that 
we had a librarian a cut above the average. 

There was another part of my reading of which 
I was more ashamed—girls’ books. I fell into the 
habit :n a period of starvation. I had galloped 
through Optic, Alger, Henty and Castleman—a!! 
the circulating library offered; I had borrowed al! 
from my cousins that my mother would allow—s)c 
drew the line at Marryat; I had read over al! 
own as I did religiously each year, and Christmas. 
which unhappily coincided with my birthday, was 
still a long way off. Then at a neighbor’s hous 
where | went to play of an afternoon I saw books 
which were new to me—sets of six “in a neat boy" 
as the publishers used to say—little, dainty volumes 
with feminine titles, Little Prudie series, Dott: 
Dimple series, Flaxie Frizzle series, all by a lac) 
who called herself Sophie May. It was a shame!u! 
thing for one who had recently enacted Deerslayer 
and the Young Engineer even to look at such books 
and I averted my eyes; but in the evening, with 
home lessons done and time heavy I bribed my sis- 
ter to go across the street and borrow Little Susie's 
Captain Horace—the military title taking off some- 
thing of the curse. And once drawn in [ read the 
whole lot—they were so small that two or three a 
day wasn’t much—and I fell for them all, al! the 
heroines I mean—sedate Susie, and patient Prudy 
and dashing Dotty Dimple—my first love. Flaxic 
Frizzle never made a hit with me somehow. It was 
probably my own heart interest that engraved these 
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stories On My memory as nothing else in my long 
course of reading, not even the Sunday school 
books. This aberration was short. 1 remember no 
other girls’ books, except, of course, Miss Alcott’s, 
and | made a point of eschewing Elsie Dinsmore. 
| think I feared to be seduced from Dotty Dimple. 
It is a saddening reflection to me now that the books 
of my young age which | hear referred to most 
often as part of the literary history of America are 
Beadle’s Dime Novels and the Elsie books. In their 
case | find myself sometimes committing the scholastic 
imposture of talking about books I have not read. 

| did not do much with children’s magazines. 
They were a meagre ration at best, and it was ter- 
ribly annoying to have to wait for the continuation 
of the serials. Of course, we took The Youth's 
Companion, and L-remember the breathless inter- 
vals between the instalments of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
The Silver Medal, and The Pocket Rifle. In Wide 
Awake there was a serial by Julia A. Eastman, 
Young Rick, that was fascinating; and I believe that 
St. Nicholas presented Mrs. Dodge’s Hans Brinker 
and the Silver Skates, as well as what | remember 
as one of the best boy's stories I ever read, Phaeton 
Rogers, by Rossiter Johnson. \ Phaeton Rogers had 
an clement in which juvenile literature used to be 
much lacking, that of humor—and when I came to 
read Tom Sawyer and found the same delicious qual- 
ity | set apart in my mind these two books as classics. 

My youthful reading connects itself with cne seri- 
ous interest of later life, that in military history. I 
was born too late to get into the Civil War, but my 
father had fought in it, and we had old soldiers 
always about. In the book-case were war books, 
The Field, the Dungeon and the Escape, and Nurse 
and Spy. Trowbridge, my favorite youth’s com- 
panion, led me along this path with Cudjo’s Cave 
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and The Three Scouts. Then I embarked upon the 
most stupendous undertaking of my life. I read 
Greeley’s American Conflict, and with my passion 
for turning narrative into @fama I undertook to 
reproduce the whole war for my own entertainment 
in an attic room, with paper warriors. The stage 
was small, and it was difhcult to keep the Army of 
the Potomac out of liaison with the Army of the 
Cumberland. Sometimes I raced home from school 
eager for Antictam or the second day of Gettys- 
burg, to find all lines broken, blue and gray in in- 
extricable confusion, artillery lost and generals 
a. w. 0.1. My mother would explain: ‘The room 
has to be cleaned sometimes, you know, and we 
were as careful as we could be.” Then with tears 
would begin the process of reorganizing and retit- 
ting, which was no fun at all. How long the play 
lasted I do not remember. It seems, in retrospect, 
as long as the war itself, but it could not have been 
quite that, because we moved from the old house 
and I lost my stage when I was eleven. 

This episode illustrates the fact that in those days 
history was the premier subject of intellectual effort. 
A taste for history was carefully nurtured by such 
books as Charles Dickens’s Child’s History of Eng- 
land, Higginson’s Young Folks History of the 
United States, and the lively volumes of prejudice 
and misinformation supplied by Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. That I graduated so early into adult his- 
tory was regarded as evidence of praiseworthy, but 
dangerous, precocity. Today, of course, natural sci- 
ence has taken the place of history; and instead of 
the useless parade of military operations, a boy is 
busy translating his reading into collecting or ex- 
perimenting. So far as I remember, as a child I 
never saw a book of natural science—at home, at 
school, anywhere. Ropert Morss Loverr. 


Trends in Children’s Books 


T is the Century of the Child proclaimed by 
Ellen Key. Childhood has ceased to be a 
terra incognita taken for granted. Like the 

North Pole, it has become worth much adult at- 
tention. Along with devoted pioneering and con- 
scientious study, as in all new fields, much of the 
hubbub about children, I suspect, is mere exploita- 
tion of their parents and of them. Many a re- 
former and politician, mindful of the Catholic 
Church, is out to catch the children. We are more 
often bred than born little conservatives and little 
liberals. Commerce has discovered the number of 
expensive things that parents can be made to desire 
and purchase for their offspring. Yet for all that, 
there is a hopefulness and a warmth—an illusory 
air of romantic escape, too, from the world of 
social castes, and machines and wars—in all enter- 
prises that pertain to youth. The friendliest people 
I know are the international group experimenting 


in education. They are more humble than other 
theorists, for the practice of their theories seems 
often its own reward. And in the field of children’s 
books, inhabited by teachers, librarians and pub- 
lishers, parents and children, there is an air of ex- 
citement and a lively exchange of ideas that makes 
one wish that Ruskin were alive. 

His dream that somehow all youth should be a 
ward in chancery and inheritor of the culture of the 
ages is nearer than it was. But chancery is chanc- 
ery, social machinery is cumbersome, and conflicting 
forces prevent youth from the spiritual gold. The 
gold itself is hid in matrix, and counterfeit glitter 
confuses three-quarters of our bookshelves. 

Yet more and more children today have access 
to books, independent of family taste and income. 
City public libraries and state centres that deliver 
books by truck or rural parcel post multiply and 
flourish. A reading room with motley text and 
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reference books, stories, histories, biographies and 
poetry is a feature now of many private and public 
schools, and a necessity wherever the Dalton Plan 
is being tried. Normal and library training schools 
discuss the possibility of a tremendous increase in 
the calls for teachers with library training. Supple- 
mentary reading in many places means no longer 
forty copies of the same title for the pupil regiment 
to goose-read, but forty different titles, forty 
chances instead of one to invite permanent interest 
in books. And with this element of choice entering 
the school, we are discovering things that we should 
have known all along—that we need not have set 
Billy down as without a taste for reading. It was 
just because he had tastes and interests personal to 
himself that he rejected what we offered. Fairies 
were dull; Sohrab and Rustum bored him, but The 
Boys’ Book of the U. S. Mails, by Irving Crump, 
was easily tied up with his collection of air mail 
stamps, and he was reconciled to reading. We dis- 
cover new evaluations for books—what do children 
think of them, or need from them? Carleton 
Washburne’s The Winnetka Graded Book List (a 
misleading title) published by the American Library 
Association, and Children’s Interest in Reading, by 
Professor Jordan of the University of North Caro- 
lina, which includes a study of magazine reading, 
are statistical beginnings in this field. The 
librarians have long been making observations on 
the subject. Lucy Sprague Mitchell of the City 
and Country School has been studying the reading 
interests of very young children, and the Peda- 
gogical Technicum in Moscow is keeping similar 
records, using Mrs. Mitchell's Here and Now 
stories as the basis of their experiment. 

The last eight years have seen not only a trebling 
of the numbers of children’s books published 
annually, but the beginnings of a critical literature 
about them. Credit must be given the Bookman 
for opening its pages to Miss Annie Carroll Moore 
of the New York Public Library. The publication 
of her critical comment on the writers and illustra- 
tors of children’s books, her tireless work in bring- 
ing to the attention of publishers the need for new 
editions of old favorites, her respect for what 
children choose themselves, and her own positive 
taste in literature can be felt wherever two or three 
are gathered together to discuss her subject. Her 
Three Owls page in the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune to which an increasing number of witty and 
observant writers contribute is a thorn in the side 
of more than one publisher who used to put 
mediocre contents between bright jackets and profit 
by the rush of Christmas shopping, and a delight 
to many more whose beautiful and quiet offerings 
might have been lost in the Niagara of new titles 
were it not for this public heralding of good work. 
The Horn Book, published by the Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, under the auspices of The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in Boston, is the 
only magazine devoted entirely to children’s read- 
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ing, and its editor, Miss Bertha Mahoney, ha; , 
growing influence, notably because her interest jg 
all educational experiments is recorded as well x 
her interest in books, and the magazine can be (js 
pended on for carefully chosen bibliographies. 4 
parent seriously interested in children’s reading \\j 
find these two streams of critical comment the mog 
valuable in the country. Miss Moore’s Roads » 
Childhood, New Roads to Childhood and Croy, 
roads to Childhood (Doran) and The Three Oy 
(Macmillan) contain both her own opinions anj 
little essays from her flock of reviewers, and the 


-Horn Book, too, is available in bound copies. C)). 


dren’s Reading, by Lewis M. Terman and \2,. 
garet Lima (Appleton) approaches the 
ject from a slightly different angle; and The Chi 
ren’s Catalogue, published by the H. W. Wi 
Company, makers of The Reader's Guide, js 
valuable in acquainting those who are not with 
reach of a good library or a modern bookstore, wi 
1,200 recommended titles on a variety of subjects, 
chosen from library lists the country over. Of 
shorter lists and guides there are a growing number, 
some good and some bad. The United States Bu 
reau of education makes lists of recommended 
books; so do department stores, parents’ associa 
tions, The Girl Scouts, The Boy Scouts Reading 
Council Committee. The public libraries prepare 
lists on a hundred different lines, for holidays, 
by age, by subject, for girls, for boys. It is in 
teresting to note in passing that librarians report 
an appetite for so-called boys’ books by girls, but 
no corresponding eagerness by boys. The Child 
Study Association of America has an excel 
pamphlet on The Child’s First Books and many 
the experimental schools have made sugyesti 
reading lists. The world is teeming with advice o 
the subject. One advisor will plead for books 
the real world. Excellent for little Chester 
interrupts every story with: “Is it really so?” 
goes back to his hammering if one hesitates to back 
Cupid and Psyche. Another will be eloquent on‘ 
harm we do with Little Red Riding Hood to tencer 
natures. Yet what about Bridget de Selincour, 
dancing in her English garden, who always greeted 
me, “Have you any tales of horror today: 1 
has grown up gently on shipwreck and murder and 
The Faerie Queen? Lists are not gospel. firs, 
you must know your particular child; and a scep* 
will take into account the probable motives | 
list maker. Half those that circulate are met 
advertisement, and even librarians anxious ' 
grand totals in the annual report have mat 
stupid ones. 

There are more readers, and more books, 
I think better books than there were ten years 22% 
The new editions of old favorites astonish and ¢ 
light me. The Little Library edition of The Kg 
of the Golden River, quaintly illustrated by M21 
Lott Seaman, is one of the most satisfactory 
them all. Doran has brought out a cheaper eciitiot 
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of Margery Bianco’s beloved The Velveteen Rabbit, 
with William Nicholson’s illustrations, which every 
poor aunt should buy for Christmas stockings, and 
Hansel and Gretel, quarto, boxed, with Kay Niel- 
sen’s illustrations in black and white and color, is a 
proper purchase for rich uncles. The Riverside 
Bookshelf edition of Lavengro, Pilgrim’s Progress 
and William J. Hopkin’s She Blows! and Sparm at 
That (Houghton, Mifflin) ; the Scribner edition of 
The Last Days of Pompeii; Adam Bede and Lorna 
Doone, in the International Classics series from 
Dodd, Mead—Lorna whole, not cut by a timid 
puritan editor as sometimes happens in editions 
for the young—all these seem’ te me beautifully 
made and satisfying editions. And this in spite of 
my personal preference for little pocket size books 


printed on thin paper with no opulence about them: 


atall. The most distinguished of the new editions 
is the Tales of Laughter for little children, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, long 
out of print, and never available at all before with 
anything like Elizabeth MacKinstry’s  illustra- 
tions of goats and geese and old women with 
pancake trays, drawings at once beautiful and 
truly comic. 

The Story of Jesus, edited by Ethel Nathalie 
Dana, a collection in color of pictures by Giotto, 
Fra Angelico and other Italian painters, with New 
Testament text first issued in 1920, comes again 
in a less expensive edition (Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company: $12) is still unique among children’s 
books. Skazki, tales and legends of old Russia, 
told by Ida Zeitlin and illustrated by Theodore 
Nadejen, should get the Pulitzer prize for color 
printing, if there were one, and Bubbleoon, by Edith 
Keely Stokely, is gaily illustrated, too, but a bit 
affected reading after Poor Cecco (Doran), or the 
timeless Pinocchio (Macmillan). Story books must 
live by the story. The pictures, however enticing, 
are, after all, “extra.” 

Certain general trends in children’s books can 
be observed in the fall list. We are in for 
more and more anthologies. A new edition of 
Modern Biography, edited by Marietta Hyde 
(Harcourt), introduced as a school book last year, 
otters a rare chance to let children browse in bi- 
ography. Chapters describing Mark Twain's life 
on a Missouri farm, Emily Dickinson’s school 
days, Edison’s first workshop, and Queen Victcria’s 
marriage are among the eighteen. I am not at all 
helped by the editor’s notions of “inborn great- 
ness’ as expressed in the introduction, but the 
chapters from Strachey and Sandburg are extra- 
ordinarily well chosen. Modern Great Americans, 
by Frederick Law (Century), The Story of the 
Williams, by Grace Humphrey (Penn), Little 
Stories of Famous Explorers, by Laura Large (W. 
A. Wilde Company) all offer variety in subject, 
but little distinction in style. Last year’s Microbe 
Hunters and Rebel Saints still overshadow other 
studies in biography and should go hand in hand to 
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make a balanced story of science and religion. Be- 
lieving, as | do, with Mary Heaton Vorse, that 
it is the spirit of P. T. Barnum, and not Abe Lin- 
coln’s that broods over America, I welcome The 
Boy’s Life of Barnum by Harvey W. Root (Har- 
per’s), and I shall buy three copies of A Magician 
of Science (Century), though the title is rather 
Barnumish, because here is a record of Charles 
Steinmetz, ‘who never took statements on hearsay,’ 
a great mathematician, a courageous and wise man. 

Children have their “Outlines” as well as their 
biographies, following the fashion of adult books. 
Mrs. Mitchell’s book on harses is the best. Lady 
Erleigh’s In the Beginning (Doubleday), a first 
history for little children and The Adventure of 
Man, a brief history of the world by F. C. Hap- 
pold, of the Perse School, Cambridge, supplement 
but do not supplant Van Loon’s The Story of 
Mankind. 

Mary Austin estimates elsewhere the new books 
from Indian life. Three other native tales, form- 
erly on adult lists, have quietly moved over and an- 
nounced themselves as “juveniles.” Paul Bunyan 
and His Great Blue Ox, retold by Wallace Wads- 
worth, with Will Crawford's illustrations (Doran), 
Paul Bunyan by James Stevens, with woodcuts by 
Allen Lewis (Knopf) and Tall Tales of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains by Percy Mackaye, with decora- 
tions by Miss MacKinstry. Language and tales are 
salt and native, North American Hercules and 
Munchausen. Reginald Wright Kauffman’s Seventy- 
Six (Penn), The American Twins of the Revolu- 
tion by Lucy Fitch Perkins (Houghton Mifilin), 
Elsie Singmaster’s Book of the United States 
(Doran), are notable additions to the history 
shelves. But I presume it will be years before the 
young get any taste of the history debunked that is 
now permitted to their elders. 

The best of the fall “busy books” is Your Work- 
shop (Macmillan) by Edna Plimpton, teacher of 
manual arts in the Brooklyn Ethical Culture school. 
It is a beautiful and practical little volume for child 
carpenters, and is a promise that from the new 
schools, where children “do” things in shops and 
laboratories, a whole wealth of books is yet to come 
helping the child to order its activities. The Com- 
plete Playcraft Book by Patten Beard (Stokes), 
will make for quiet in the home and noise in the 
barn, but is not so interesting from a teacher's point 
of view, nor such an attractive example of book- 
making. 

Children’s Book Week, the evangelical week 
promoting better books for children in which the 
National Association of Book Publishers, the Girl 
Scouts, the Boy Scouts, The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, schools, libraries and other or- 
ganizations collaborate has proved under Marion 
Humble’s executive lead, a clearing house of ideas. 
It is celebrated for the eighth time this year from 
Nov. 7-13. The giving of the Newbery medal, 
the gift of Frederic Melcher, to the author of the 
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most distinguished American book of the year for 
children, was for the fifth time a feature of the 
annual convention of the American Library Associ- 
ation last month when Arthur Bowie Chrisman’s 
Shen of the Sea was added to The Story of Man- 
kind, The Story of Dr. Dolittle, The Dark Frigate 
and Tales from Silver Lands. 

Yet in spite of the facts that since the machines 
squeezed the world to the size of any free, or rich 
man’s hand, we have Japanese children’s books on 
Boston counters, that enterprising young editors 
comb the earth in an imperial search for tales to 
translate, that writers from Ireland and Africa, 
artists from Italy and Russia come to live and trade 
in New York, and that the salutary process of crit- 
icism is building up sales resistance to bad and 
futile “juveniles,” and everywhere there is interest, 
we are really only a step along Ruskin’s road. All 
books and especially children’s books are much too 
expensive. Real distribution can hardly be said to 
have started at all. In Vienna Helene Scheu-Riesz 
dreams of a little paper covered library of a thou- 
sand titles, beautifully illustrated and well print- 
ed, riches from Goethe, Tolstoy, Lewis, Swift and 
Gautier, at less than ten cents the copy; and a day 
when we shall not only teach children to read, but 
graduate them from school each with a hundred 
little books as private property. She has already 
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chosen many of her titles. They have been printed 
in many languages including English, for it is to be 
a world library for all children everywhere. Per. 
haps she, perhaps the National Committee for Jy. 
venile Reading in Madison Square Tower which {or 
many months has been studying children’s books 
and magazines quietly and mysteriously, perhaps 
some Junior Golden Book possessed of second seria] 
rights, perhaps Geneva where more than one officia| 
of the League of Nations can be heard murmuring, 
“Something must be done about books for chil. 
dren,”’ perhaps Russia, where paper covered works 
for young readers about newspapers and wireless 
and economics and country life, with imaginative jl. 
lustrations by the best artists are reproduced by a 
color printing technique far superior to our own, 
will give the lead in cheaper editions of both old 
tales and modern ones. 

The recent discovery of a horn book, under the 
floor of Anne Hathaway's cottage, with initials 
carved W. S., that may be William Shakespeare's, 
gives me pause. There was a boy who had no Book 
of Knowledge, no Child’s Garden of Verses, no 
Alice: a fact which has nothing to do with the case, 
and leaves undiminished my wish for a Machine 
Age horn of plenty spilling the treasures of the 
past and the creations of the present, beautifully, 
variously and widely. ERNESTINE Evans. 


The Youngest Intellectuals 


any ordinary school and does not within a short 

time learn to read, it is the cause of great alarm 
to his parents. And it is rightly so, for only rather 
stupid children are incapable of receiving, under 
pressure, the training necessary to associate the 
sounds with the symbols and of running them to- 
gether into something easily recognizable to the 
trained ear as words and sentences. Because of the 
uniformity of this procedure and its success, it has 
come to be a matter of shame to parents when 
their young reach the age of seven or eight and 
are still illiterate. It is therefore very hard to per- 
suade a mother, and still harder an ambitious fa- 
ther, that any possible advantage can result from 
leaving off voluntarily the teaching of reading and 
writing until a child is eight instead of six. If, 
however, no attempt is made to teach a child to 
read until he is eight years old, that is another mat- 
ter and no one need blush for the family name. 
But it is hard to combat tradition and a certain 
amount of opposition is always met with when you 
tamper with such sacred prerogatives. 

I have had within the last few years personal 
conversations with many parents of six-year-old 
children concerning this very matter. I always meet 
the same series of objections. “I want my child to 
be educated.” “I want him to know as much as 


|: a child of six is put into the first grade of 


the other children.” “I am ashamed of him beside 
his little cousins.” “I am afraid he will get behind 
and not catch up.” “He wants to have books to 
carry like the other boys.” 

It would be hard to meet these deep-seated ob- 
jections if we did not have the backing of the chil- 
dren. But the boy who is carrying home the boat hic 
has made does not long feel inferior to the one with 
a first reader under his arm. Nor does the child 
who can stand on his head successfully have to re- 
treat before his little cousin who can pretty nearly 
spell cat. And even father finds it does as well to 
boast that his son of six can swim as that he can 
read about the little red hen, 

The idea that you are depriving a child of one 
of his inalienable rights when you do not introduce 
him to the art of reading at the earliest possible 
moment is not confined to parents alone. Most 0! 
our “best minds” will look at you soberly throug! 
their horn-rimmed glasses and tell you how at the 
age of four or five their happiest moments were 
spent in reading. Perhaps they would be wearing 
the glasses just the same if this had not been true, 
and very likely they are willing to pay the price, 
anyway. But there is some basis for the funny: 
paper pictures of little Boston-beans poring ove! ¢ 
volume of Darwin while the Tom Sawyers and Pen: 
rods are always pictured with freckles and torn pants. 
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The eye strain involved in early reading is only 
comparable to what happens to little legs when 
they are used for walking while the bones are ra- 
chitic. Eyes and muscles as well as bones must 
grow gradually into the mature functions which 
they are to perform. Reading and writing demand 
extremely fine muscular adjustments. In the case 
of writing it is easy to see by the poor quality of 
the product that little hands are better fitted to 
balls and bats than to pens and pencils. It is not 
lack of practice alone that makes an infant's scrawl 
such a record of unsuccessful struggle. It is an in- 
appropriate activity for a child. Children of eight 
can learn to write in three months so that their 
copy is at once more beautiful and more legible 
than that of their contemporaries who have had 
two years of daily practice. Even at this age, the 
youngster’s need of this art is very limited and his 
practice of it should be allowed to stop here. To 
force long pages of written copy just as a straining 
after perfection is bad for the writing and worse 
for the child. 

It is written in many big books which nobody 
reads that children should develop the use of their 
large muscles first. Yet any sunny morning at eleven 
o'clock you will find a world full of six-year-olds 
bent over little screwed-down desks making little 
marks on little papers or sitting “‘tall like soldiers,” 
hands clasped on desk, learning phonograms and as 
serious as little judges trying to “be promoted.” 
If | could have my way I'd turn them all out with 
balls and bats, hoops and jumping ropes and let 
them be as illiterate as nature made them for at 
least another year or two. To be sure they can’t 
play ball all day. No, but there are a hundred 
things between that and sitting scrunched up in 
straight rows in a close hot room with books and 
an overworked teacher. They can go on all kinds 
of expeditions. They can sing and dance and paint 
and draw. They can hammer and saw and listen 
to stories—far better stories than they can read 
themselves for years to come. 

It is not on a physical basis alone that modern 
educators feel that more maturity is desirable be- 
fore the technique of reading is attacked. Chil- 
dren who remain in the home until six still have 
something to learn of the world by actual contact 
before they begin to gather vicariously a group of 
impressions of what it is all about. To put the 
main emphasis of the school day upon the inculca- 
tion of a symbolic language, when there is so much 
to be gleaned from the natural environment of a 
child, would seem, were it not for tradition, a 
stupid proceeding. For every thousand children on 
the East Side of New York who know how to spell 
cow, how many have ever seen one? Yet there is 
one tethered to a post in Central Park. Within 
a few blocks of the docks, children sit in stuffy 
rooms and spell out stories about boats. It is not 
that anyone wishes to limit a child’s knowledge 
about any of these things to what he can merely 
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observe for himself, but both science and imagina- 
tion must have at least some simple concepts to 
begin with, somewhere to jump off from. The child 
from a tenement home has very meagre opportu- 
nities for broadening his first-hand experiences, and 
unless the school feels some responsibility for giv- 
ing him his original contacts all his later education 
will be hampered by a habit of forming vague in- 
stead of concrete images. 

A neurotic person is one who has an insufficient 
grasp upon reality, who thinks of life in hopelessly 
symbolic and romantic terms. Usually this tendency 
is fed by literature and day-dreaming. | can think 
of no better way to counteract such a tendency than 
by an early training in taking life-experiences first- 
hand and establishing an interest in real things. 
Probably nothing is more important to the happi- 
ness and efficiency of an individual than a feeling 
that his life is going to go, that it will be a success, 
and that he is captain of the craft. To only a few 
people, if to any, does this experience come through 
any form of intellectual activity. ‘To most children 
I believe it comes most often either through some 
simple form of manual activity or through social 
functioning in a group of peers. Providing oppor- 
tunities for this mood to become habitual is one 
of the most important functions of education. It 
cannot happen legitimately in a competitive atmos- 
phere. Learning to read with young children is 
usually accomplished on a highly competitive basis. 
This is a motive easily built up in any group and, 
properly played upon by the teacher, accomplishes 
wonders in teaching a dull or unsympathetic sub- 
ject. Reading as it is usually taught is this to most 
children. It is only by establishing a competitive 
spirit that the difficult technique is mastered by im- 
mature minds. 

If a child’s day is filled with many varied inter- 
ests and activities during his first two years at 
school, if he begins to feel that he is master of 
the material world, that he can see the way to 
feed and clothe himself, can organize a group and 
put through a project, if he knows that informa- 
tion to help him further these ends is stored in 
books, he is not going to need artificial stimulation 
to learn to use them. When the moment comes to 
help such children to read, a surprisingly short time 
is needed to establish them as better readers than 
their brothers. 

By the time a normal child is eight years old, he 
is mature enough in mind and body to learn to read 
very well in a year without a struggle on the part 
of anyone. He learns to compass long eye-spans 
and forms habits of reading for content that are 
totally impossible to a six-year-old. It is within 
my recent experience to find a boy who when he 
was almost eight could not read the simplest primer 
—he had never been urged to—and one year later 
was reading Huckleberry Finn with vast enjoyment 
and appreciation. 

Bright children usually learn to read of them- 
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selves with very little help before they are eight 
and the task of the modern school becomes one of 
luring them from this field into activity. “Do you 
prevent your children from learning to read when 
they want to?” we are often asked reproachfully. 
Not by main force do we prevent them, but if we 
can make reality more enticing and participation in 
active enterprises more interesting, we feel that we 
have succeeded better than if we leave them bent 
double over the Book of Knowledge. 

On the other hand it is positively cruel to try 
to teach dull children to read at the usual age. 
You can at best do so only very meagrely, mechan- 
ically and unsuccessfully. If during this immature 
period they get the idea that this sort of feckless 
struggle is what school and life is all about, they 
become stifled in an atmosphere of failure that it 
is almost impossible to dispel. If instead they first 
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build up a positive reaction to the school environ. 
ment, at about eight or nine they make slow but 
steady progress which is all that can be expected, 
They are especially in need of help along the other 
paths thai are open, muscular activity, real experi- 
ences and artistic expression. 

With all kinds of children, the smart and the 
stupid, the fast and the slow, the blonde and bru- 
nette, 1 can see nothing to be gained by stuffing 
down their throats something which in itself is a 
perfectly delightful gift as if it were a dose of 
medicine. Instead why not wait until a certain ex- 
ercise of the intelligence upon the problems of their 
miniature world induces a hunger for information 
and a thirst for intellectual adventure that will de- 
mand the aid of books? We always value more 
highly that which we reach for than that which is 
forced upon us, ELISABETH IRWIN. 


November 10, 1926 


First Poetry 


for that dull concept, Childhood in the Ab- 

stract. Alice in Wonderland was evoked 
from a mathematics professor by the special tastes 
and the possible disdain of a very real little lady. 
Ruskin wrote the King of the Golden River, Kings- 
ley wrote Water Babies, Stevenson wrote Treasure 
Island for a highly critical audience of one. The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin designed itself for Brown- 
ing Junior. Fathers and amateurs, they wrote be- 
cause it was demanded; the professional writer for 
children becomes by comparison, a commonplace 
hack: what an adult in his ignorance supposes a 
child in the abstract will want is usually worthless. 

But children will not stay within the limits of a 
little literature starred as written for one of their 
own. Outside this golden enclosure is the literature 
of the whole race, belonging to them not because 
they are children, but because they are readers. 
What will they want from this vast store?) What 
should they have? 

Turn a boy or a girl loose in a library; like a 
sheep, grazing, he will eat the good herbs and let 
the bad alone, Ruskin advised. On such an assump- 
tion it is nothing amiss, I suppose, to include dull 
and inferior poetry in a children’s anthology, except 
that the poems take up space that might be given 
to better. On such a basis I object to a few in 
Mr. Untermeyer’s collection (This Singing World 
for Younger Children: Harcourt, Brace), and to 
more in that by Edgar and Chilman (A.Treasury 
of Verse for School and Home: Crowell). I want 
an anthology for children to contain just what I 
want for myself—the best of the language and 
time, with the greatest possible diversity. 

The fascinating game of guessing which pages 
will be best soiled and thumbed is endless. As soon 


> HILDREN’S classics have not been written 


as you assume that all children want naturalness 
you find them memorizing Ulalume and The Bells; 
as soon as you get them rollicking ballads they 
are demanding the gossamer Walter de la Mare. 
Even Milton, ponderous and moral, is sometimes 
a favorite. 1] remember a twelve-year-old who 
kept saying, “Sabrina fair, Listen where Thou 
art sitting.” At the Lincoln School in the poetry 
class conducted by Mr. Hughes Mearns, it is re- 
ported that the children laugh at a lapse in a Noyes 
verse, although they begin in astonished enchant- 
ment when they first find At Kew and Apes and 
Ivory. Lapses, therefore, are forbidden; all clse 
is guesswork. 

The idea of an anthology, itself, is right for a 
child reader, because the structure of such a book, 
as Mr. Untermeyer has suggested in his introduc- 
tion, implies that if you don’t like one page you can 
always turn to the next without self-reproach. [hie 
old textbook world, where the meagre song was 
cast in an elevated voice, proved extremely hard on 
all children except those who naturally like the cle- 
vated. And hard not merely for its lacks, but be- 
cause it gave them no place to employ what is per- 
haps the most precious delight in a taste for liter- 
ature—the chance to dislike this by comparison with 
that. Take a grown-up who has enjoyed his reac- 
ing as a child through a good collection; he will be 
as gleeful proclaiming his ancient aversions as he 
will his loves. Such an ability is the test of a literary 
existence; the great moment when a child says, 
“Mother, I think (Tennyson, Longfellow, Shake- 
speare, Browning—any one of these or anyone 
else) is bum, terrible, silly nonsense,” is a izzy 
moment. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s collection is composed 0! 
modern poems selected for younger children. There 
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is much care, intelligence and tender imagination in 
the book from beginning to end. But good as 
the collection is, | think it might be bettered in fu- 
ture editions by adding Miss Millay’s Songs of a 
Very Little Sphinx; Chesterton’s Town of Round- 
about, Milne entire and more Nathalia Crane. As 
to the sections, | would suggest that Birds and 
Beasts be expanded to twice its present length be- 
yond the size of Children and Other People and 
Fairies and Phantoms. Modern poetry is especially 
rich in poems about animals; the animal shares our 
own destiny at last, and we write of him as no other 
age has written—as children feel, when they peer 
through the bars in the Zoo. 

Mr. Untermeyer concludes with two sections, 
Stars to Hitch to, and the Heroic Heart, Neither 
section quite covers one of the most pressing of a 
child’s interests: his wonder as a small philosopher, 
about life and death, and time and space—ques- 
tions and suppositions that start buzzing in his head 
as soon as he learns to talk. The poetry of Hilda 
Conkling and Nathalia Crane reveal two intrepid 
little metaphysicians; nearly everything they write 
has a sense of the cosmos. Such a section would be 
very popular, I think. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to find poems of this sort apart from too religious 
terminology; perhaps their material would seem at 
first glance to have in it too many of the doubts and 
conflicts of the adult. But we all aid in the plot to 
give the child the illusion that he lives on a benign 
planet; we go on assuring him of an orderly and 
righteous universe because we hate to break the 
news to him any sooner than we have to, of its bit- 
terness and absurdity. His own two eyes soon dis- 
cover imperfection, and all wonder and glory soon 
become suspect, in consequence. Our grandest and 
most solemn verse is not out of place in a child’s 
anthology. 

For this reason, although it is somewhat old- 
fashioned, I like the Treasury of Verse selected by 
Edgar and Chilman. The verse ranges from ‘The 
boy stood on the burning deck” to Intimations of 
Immortality .. . from Sir Edward Dyer to Hilda 
Conkling. The chief fault of this book as it stands 
is its insipid Ladies’ Home Journal illustrations. 
Why not go to the Lincoln or the Walden School 
and get the children’s own impressions of these 


poems? Publishers in the future would do well to - 


consult the March number of Progressive Educa- 
tion. In these days of a vast book out-put there 
is an avalanche of shoddy illustrating in juvenile 
books especially. 

Silver Pennies contains for all its pleasant single 
poems the exact error that no children’s book should 
contain—a little sermon or artificial comment be- 
fore each selection, in the tone of the teacher who 
takes from reading the first sip of enjoyment. 
Work, by Henry Van Dyke, is prefaced in this 
manner: “The greatest blessing in the world is 
work. There is nothing much more difficult than to 
sit still and do nothing. Sometimes we are inclined 
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to forget all this and complain because we have 
work to do. This poem should help to make us 
more cheerful and contented.” 

Fairies and Friends by Rose Fyleman (Doran), 
seems to me a pleasant little book of unobjection- 
able verse, a little monotonous in rhythm, a little 
ordinary in its assumed child air. I would take it 
only to a little girl who was a perfectly correct little 
girl, whose nurse would read . to her only as a 
matter of custom. ‘There are pleasant bits in Fifty 
Country Rhymes (Appleton) anc Little Hop Skip- 
per (Doran), but in general, they also merit merely 
a nursie’s voice and a sound sleep. 

Pillicock Hill (Macmillan) is quite another 
thing again. Aunt Jane—(there’s a poem to get 
your teeth into )—goes as follows: 


Aunt Jane’s in such a hurry, 
She makes us all perplexed, 
And when I’m in one moment, 
She’s always in the next. 


When I ride a camel, 

She talks of getting down: 

And when I start to paddle 
She talks of boys who drown. 


She talks about the doctor, 
When cakes are going free: 
And while I stroke an elephant, 
She says, I'll catch a flea. 


Aunt Jane’s in such a hurry, 
She makes us all perplexed: 
And when I’m in one moment, 
She’s always in the next. 


Pillicock Hill is not as indefinably good as When 
We Were Very Young, but it is good; it has charm. 
But best of this group, I like Taxis and Toadstools 
(Doubleday, Page)—poems such as The Florist 
Shop, At the Bank, Push Cart Row. The whole 
book has a gaiety and a zest rather unusual in such 
writing; it is delightfully decorated by the author. 
City and country poems are alike happy: 


Ho, for taxis green or blvt, 

Hi, for taxis red 

They roll along the Avenue, ° 
Like spools of colored thread! 


This is better than endless truffle about fairies. 
There should be an edict from Fairyland restrain- 
ing anyone from writing about fairies who doesn't 
believe in them. Miss Field’s little book does as 
well by the red-capped moss as it does by a sky- 
scraper, and the other way round. It will be dog- 
eared in many nurseries. 

It is very wrong to suppose that all right-minded, 
well parented children will of course like poetry. 
I know a little girl whose only obsession during the 
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entire summer was to hang bat-like by her two heels 
from every banister, bedstead and _picket-fence 
available. There isn’t any poetry yet written that 
will take the place and sublimate such an impulse; 
and rightly enough, when poems were read to this 
inveterate inverter she ignored them just as she 
would refuse to listen when her father said “Eat 
your carrots.” Children love display and decora- 
tion and joy, expressed extravagantly; they want 
intoxication and an extension of all their experi- 
ences. But they are capable of finding these in all 
manner of human diversions not commonly regard- 
ed as part of the arts—they love dress, moving pic- 
tures and auto rides. Until they can get as keen 


Books and 


VER ninety million people attend motion 
picture theatres every week in the United 
States. Of this gargantuan number 25 

percent are children. ; 

These children are fed, day in and out, with the 
stuff of the screen, a diet never prescribed, cer- 
tainly, by any Doctor Holt of literature. They are 
fed with cowboy heroes, cattle-rustling villains, mar- 
celled heroines of the lone prairie, society “wolves,” 
glittering debutantes, “romantic,” stylized myth- 
figures conjured up for minds that will be impressed 
by them. 

The movies being such a new thing in the modern 
world, and moviedom such a jungle of commercial, 
pioneer and untamed forces that there are no 
steady answers to any of the questions about the 
screen, it is fair to ask, without expecting any posi- 
tive answer: What effect will cinema romance have 
on the reading tastes of the present generation? 
Many of the English classics have been put into 
motion pictures. Is that a cause for joy among 
librarians and classic-reading parents? Is it the 
books their parents knew (or didn’t know) that the 
young meet in the movies? Do the children really 
receive these books through translation into 
cinema? Do young people develop a taste for 
books, for fairy tales, for realistic tales, by watch- 
ing films? Fair questions to be asked at any con- 
ference about books and children in 1926. To 
which, out of a chaos, one point alone emerges 
clearly. No book is ever properly translated to the 
screen. I do not mean that the motion picture is 
such a primitive and elemental medium that wit, 
satire, symbolism find no place in it. Nor that it is 
so limited that achievements on a par with the 
poetry of Shakespeare and the novels of Dostoyev- 
sky are not to be expected of it. It can, and has, 
offered Olympian wonders. But it is a visual 
medium, purely and simply, and it presents what 
Hergesheimer calls “shapes in light’”” which move 
in individual scenes and thereby tell a story. The 
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a sense of happiness out of words on a printed page, 
as they can out of direct contact with this bewilder. 
ing many-colored world, they should not have 
poetry intruded upon them. The sense of beauty 
which everyone has born with him anew, is an ecx- 
quisite thing; philistine hands should not mau! it. 
Better to leave it untouched until it wakes up and 
makes itself apparent. 


O, she is neither good nor bad, 
But innocent and wild; 

Enshrine her, and she dies, who had 
The hard heart of a child. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. 


the Movies 


cinema offers ready-made visual image. It leaves 
comparatively little to the imagination. Whereas, 
the business of a book is to conjure in the reader's 
mind certain images which are part and parce! of 
himself. 

If, then, a book is not a book when it becomes a 
cinema we may cease to be afraid that things so 
different will compete with each other. Certainly 
no one having seen the Sea Beast can pretend ac- 
quaintance with Moby Dick. A rubber whale and 
the names of a few characters were all the Sea 
Beast (financially a most successful movie) had, 
even to remind its audiences of Melville’s master- 
piece. But if the producers of the Sea Beast had 
followed the story of Moby Dick precisely as 
was written, they could never have made anything 
comparable with the book in the new medium. It 
would have to be different. 

We need not be afraid that children will refuse 
any particular book, saying “I saw it on the screen.” 
The answer is, nobody ever saw a book, certain!y 
not a good one, on the screen. But there is anothc: 
fear to speculate about. It is entirely possible that 
the children of this generation, as the result of 
motion pictures, may develop an antipathy for rea/- 
ing; for the movies, and the tabloid newspapers, 
and the rotogravure sections, and the increasing 
speed of city life in the United States all tend to 
develop our sight sense away from the more ce 
liberate experience of reading. 

The screen becomes a habit—I speak from ex- 
perience as a motion picture reviewer—which acts 
like a drug. One feels, after a year or so of con- 
stant attendance at the hypnotic shrine of celluloid 
moving before a path of light, that attendance 
three times a week is absolutely necessary. [he 
habitué suffers without it. 

There is no use railing against the screen be- 
cause it has such a hold on the peoples, not only 
of America but of the whole world. Here is a new 
medium of communication, democratic, persuasive 
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to literate and illiterate alike, and the wise intellec- 
tual will study its universal appeal, try to capture 
it for his own “‘message,”’ to use a hated but ac- 
curate term. He will not abuse it roundly, nor be 
frightened of it as an enemy to books. He will 
live to see new books influenced by it as one of the 
social phenomena of our time, but he can defend 
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the classics from confusion with “screen versions” 
by realizing himself the impossibility and the im- 
piety of a book on the screen. He need have no 
fears, unless they be Wellsian ones of an oy 
development of the sense of sight, sotted with too 
much movement in the modern world. 

Joun S. Conen, Jr. 


Bo Peep, Old Woman, and Slow 
Mandy 


Being Three Theories of Reading 


HEN a mother wrote asking for a pri- 

vate consultation on a very serious mat- 

ter concerning her twelve-year-old boy | 
was prepared for many intimate disclosures, but 
not for her nervous and almost tearful ejaculation, 
“My son reads nothing but the Motor Boat Boys, 
one after another, and then begins the series all 
over again. What is to be done about it!” 

My answer did not please her at all. “Nothing 
need be done about it,” I assured her. “It is a 
normal, healthy sign. Be thankful that he reads 
at all.” 

“But we are a literary family!’ she cried, an- 
noyed at my light attitude. “We read the best 
books. He is surrounded by—everything; but he 
just will not look at anything but the Motor Boat 
Boys, and we've tried both punishment and money 
to make him stop.” 

She represented a common worry of literary 
mothers, who do not seem to understand that taste 
is a matter of normal growth, that it has its juve- 
nile stage as well as its adult stage, and that, like 
all growth, it cannot be uprooted or transplanted 
at will without danger. Literary mothers and 
teachers generally are disturbed when children read 
books appropriate to their growth-stage; so they 
introduce penalties or rewards to cure what they 
believe to~be an evil. 

At the beginning of the consultation, therefore, 
I proceeded to break down the false fears of this 
worried mother, and | could do so with assurance 
because for five years a group of us had been 
studying the growth in reading taste in a consid- 
erable number of children in all school grades from 
the first to the end of the senior high school. At 
that moment I had before me a plot of the read- 
ing-for-pleasure of the oldest group. It was most 
satisfactory from any standard that one might 
raise; and I had records of the reading of these 
same children when they were twelve-year-olds. I 
could show the mother how the girls had gone 


through their Campfire Girls’ Larks and Pranks 
and the boys their Boy Scouts in the Philippines 
to emerge five years later with an unaticcted de- 
light in George Meredith’s The Egoist and George 
Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. 

It was easy, | recall, to bring assuring proof 
to this literary mother; and she has since tound 
justification for our faith in her own lad. He came 


out of the Motor Boat Series at the proper sea- 


son, and one day she dropped in to tell us gleefully 


how the boy had been holding forth rather vehem- 
ently in the home circle for three books that they 


had not yet got around to, Flecker’s Hassan, Steph- 
ens’s Crock of Gold and Maurois’s Ariel, literary 


enough each of them to suit the most ambitious 
of mothers. “He seemed just a little annoyed,” 
she smiled, “at our failure to get the books im- 
mediately and make up our lack; and a little im- 
patient, too, I think!” 

“Ah, ha!” said I, and she grinned at me guiltily. 


II 


In our study of the reading tastes of children 
we took at various times a random selection of the 
favorite books of each young person. The simplest 
device for getting a cross-section of the taste of a 
group is to secure the titles of the last few books 
read and the book now being read. Of course one 
must have worked up a right attitude toward such 
private confessions so that there is total absence 
of posing and no fear of the authorities. We were 
always at an advantage here because for years we 
had had no compulsory reading and had welcomed 
the worst penny dreadful with the same studied 
indifference as a limited edition on hand-made pa- 
per. The objective of our experiment was to dis- 
cover what would really be read by healthy chil- 
dren if given complete liberty of choice. 

Almost invariably in such surveys the seventh 
grade children were found enthusiastic for juve- 
niles, or for books of adventure by standard au- 
thors, or for books about children’s affairs; and 
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gradually from grade to grade the interest swung 
toward writers of distinction. To take one such 
list that I have before me, 56 percent of the sev- 
enth grade titles are juveniles, divided equally be- 
tween a literary group like Bob, Son of Battle and 
Treasure Island and non-literary types such as The 
Rover Boys and Campfire Girls. In the ninth grade 
the juveniles drop to 28 percent; in the eleventh 
grade to 2 percent, and in the twelfth grade there 
is none at all. 

So with standard authors and contemporary 
books of distinction. About one-third of the sev- 
enth grade list might have this high classification, 
mainly because standard authors like Dumas, Kip- 
ling, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper and Doyle have 
contributed enormously to easy-reading adventure; 
but this classification accounts for 65 percent of the 
ninth grade reading-for-pleasure; and in the twelfth 
grade the voluntary reading is almost wholly on 
a good mature basis, over 90 percent. 

This rapidly taken general view of the book- 
likings of the whole group gave us other interest- 
ing information. We learned, for instance, that 
for the seventh grade the “mode,” or type of book 
attracting the most readers, was among the non- 
literary juveniles; for the ninth and tenth grades, 
among standard authors before Kipling; for the 
eleventh grade, among standard authors since Kip- 
ling (Kipling, Conrad, Masefield, Shaw, Barrie, 
Synge, Stevenson, Moody, Frost, for example) ; 
and in the twelfth grade it rested among contem- 
porary writers of consequence, Poole, Merrick, 
Cather, Train, Walpole, Morley, and the like. 

Let me try to have you visualize this picture of 
the growing quality in taste by presenting a book 
list of the volumes recently read by a typical boy 
and girl from each grade of the junior and senior 
high school. One can almost see the youngsters 
grow in discrimination and taste. 


Boy 

Seventh Grade: Tom Swift and his Phototelephone 
(Young) ; Ralph on the Midnight Flyer (Chapman) ; 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea (Verne) ; 
Oliver Twist (Dickens). 

Eighth Grade: Treasure Island (Stevenson) ; The 
Last of the Mohicans (Cooper); The Jungle Books 
(Kipling); The Dark Frigate (Hawes). 

Ninth Grade: She Blows! (Hopkins) ; The Cruise 
of the Cachalot (Bullen) ; The Spy (Cooper) ; Two 
Years Before the Mast (Dana). 

Tenth Grade: The Blazed Trail (White) ; Under 
the Greenwood Tree (Hardy); Westward Hol 
(Kingsley) ; The Three Musketeers (Dumas). 

Eleventh Grade: Uassan (Flecker); If (Dun- 
sany); Others for 1917 (Kreymborg); Henry 
Brocken (de la Mare). 

Twelfth Grade: Rough Hewn (Canfield); My 
Disillusionment in Russia (Goldman); Ariel (Mau- 


rois); The Egoist (Meredith). 


GirL 


, Seventh Grade: Ruth Fielding at Lighthouse Point 
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(Emerson) ; Rose Mary (Bancroft); Jane Alle: of 
the Sub-Team (Laurence); Betty Gordon (Epjer. 
son). 

Eighth Grade: Boy Scouts of Birchbark Islanq 
(Holland); Animal Land (Colcord); The Black 
Arrow (Stevenson); Jack and Jill (Alcott), 

Ninth Grade: A Bow of Orange Ribbon ([.;;), 
The Little White Bird (Barrie); Peter and Wen 
(Barrie); Jane Eyre (Bronté). 

Tenth Grade: -Silas Marner (Eliot); John |} 
ifax (Mulock) ; Vanity Fair (Thackeray) ; The Ho» 
orable Peter Sterling (Ford). 

Eleventh Grade: Les Misérables (Hugo) ; |.) 
Nights’ Entertainment (Stevenson); The Croc! 
Gold (Stephens) ; An Inland Voyage (Stevens: 

Twelfth Grade: Nocturne (Swinnerton) ; A | 
Lady (Cather); The Pigeon (Galsworthy) ; Hosc.y 
(Flecker). 


“— + 


> —~ 
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We did something more, however, than watch 
children grow; we made a conscious effort to in- 
crease strength, endurance and control of impulses. 
To spend five years in discovering that children do 
become older in time would not be much of a | 
announcement. That would be to follow the [}o 
Peep Theory of children’s reading. If you let ¢! 
alone I should not be willing to guarantee that ¢! 
will all come home with their literary tails wagging 
behind them. They might, at that. Certainly | pre- 
fer the Bo Peep theory to the Old Woman theory, 
devised by a lady, you remember, who was stupic'|) 
satisfied when she had spanked them all soundly 
and had sent them to bed. 

In our work with children we achieved our best 
results from a persistent use of the Slow Mandy 
theory, as suggested by the following text: 


Slow Miss Mandy, 

All her babies were fat; 
They always wanted 

What they couldn’t get at; 
On the very top shelf 

She put the cream in a crock, 
And she left the ladder handy 
And the key in the lock. 


Below is presented a picture of the reading ¢ 
of the eleventh grade after four years of the Slow 
Mandy treatment, the group representing boys and 
girls of about sixteen years of age. The books are 
the most recent reading of four boys and four gir's, 
two pupils in each case being drawn from those 
highest in class ranking and two boys and two gir's 
from those with the lowest class standing. | am 
not disclosing here which is which, or who is who: 


Boys 
1. David Copperfield (Dickens); Vanity Fat 
(Thackeray) ; The Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith); 
The Pickwick Papers (Dickens). 
2. Ballads (Service) ; The Daredevil of the Amy 
(Corcoran); Luck on the Wing (Haslet); ‘>¢ 
World Set Free (Wells). 
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3. David Copperfield (Dickens); A Tramp 
Abroad (Mark Twain); Stalky & Co. (Kipling) ; 
The Scarlet Pimpernel (Orczy). 

4. All God’s Chillun Got Wings (O'Neill); A 
Few Figs from Thistles (Millay) ; Carmina (Daly) ; 
The Riverman (White). 


GirLs 

1. American Poetry Since 1900 (Untermeyer) ; 
Pictures of the Floating World (Lowell); The 
Hound of Heaven (Thompson); Henry Esmond 
(Thackeray). 

2. Vanity Fair (Thackeray); Auld Licht Idylls 
(Barrie); The Green Hat (Arlen) ; Autobiography 
(Mark Twain). 

3. Captain Blood (Sabatini) ; The Man Without 
a Country (Hale); Tom Sawyer (Mark Twain) ; 
Letters to His Children (Roosevelt). 

4. The Garden of Folly (Leacock); The Pigeon 
(Galsworthy) ; A Lost Lady (Cather); The Story 
of a Round House ( Masefield). 


The Slow Mandy theory is worthy of a book, 
but all that I may do here is to make dogmatic 
statements about it as learned in a five-year experi- 
mentation; although in the volatile and unpredic- 
table material called youth I have learned to dis- 
count dogmatism as simply the Freudian defense 
of superiority. 

Perhaps that is the first dogmatic statement to 
make: never be dogmatic and never be superior. 
To sneer at taste is caddish at its best; and cer- 
tainly it is futile. Taste is taste and should be re- 
spected at whatever level found. Second, taste 
grows through the stages of saturation and surfeit. 
When all the Motor Boat series have been read the 
fourth time the lad finds himself naturally ready 
for a slightly better grade of material. Third, and 
most important, that material should be at hand 
at just that precise moment. Without a large li- 
brary and a gifted librarian our experiment would 
have brought us no worthy results, 

Fourth, the material that is to lift the Motor- 
boatist through the locks into the next level need 
not be really good in the adult or literary sense. 
Of course the Old Woman would cast it out the 
window as trash; but that is because she conceives 
taste as a leap from the ground floor to the roof. 
(1 always picture her pitching her children to bed 
into the top of that prodigious boot. She lived, you 
see, before the day of steps.) A study of children’s 
tastes will some day show us an inclined plane 
through many stages of inferior material up to 
those high literary standards over which teachers 
have customarily grown so frigidly ecstatic. Laura 
Zirbes will have something to say on this matter 
one of these days, I fancy, for her studies of very 
little children show the existence of these satura- 
tion levels in even the reading of first and second 
grade youngsters. 

ifth, an atmosphere of enticing suggestion must 
be set up, preferably by the children themselves. 
An honest enthusiasm from a child will easily con- 
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vince another child of the worth of trying a book, 
while the most engaging smile of mother or teacher 
accompanied by that lulling voice of pumped-up 
delight—associated so often with bitter medicine— 
is as transparent to discerning youth as advertise- 
ments of fire sales. 

Sixth, teachers, mothers, governesses and elder 
sisters must cultivate honesty. In the matter of 
reading we are all afraid of disclosing our real 
likes; so we advocate the world’s best literature 
when in our hearts we know that for us at least 
it is often the world’s worst. We fear that if we 
tell the truth—so we rationalize—our influence 
with youth will be gone. Well, that should not 
worry us, for, to speak only of esthetics, that in- 
fluence went long ago; and it will not come back 
until we elders cease playing safe on the matter 
of our personal tastes, for youth has ever been 
a foe to hypocrisy and pretense. 


IV 


One-fourth of the Slow Mandy theory has to do 
with the withdrawal of adult standards that do 
not correspond with child standards. Youth is the 
sole judge of what it likes. Another fourth has 
to do with honesty in recording personal reactions 
to reading. Youth finds honesty in this matter easy 
enough and needs no lessons in it, but for adults 
it is a stiff course with failure almost sure. Posing 
is so ingrained in us that few—let us be fair to 
ourselves—are even aware of practicing it. 

So the Slow Mandy theory should begin not with 
children at all, but with classes for teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents of school, textbook writers, 
publishing houses, makers of courses of study, col- 
lege entrance examiners, and finally governesses, 
elder sisters and literary mothers. 

HuGues MEARNS. 


Epics and Fairy Tales 


The Adventures of Ulysses, by Charles Lamb. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25. 

Norse Stories, by Hamilton W. Mabie. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

The Epic of Kings, drawings by Wilfred Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Donegal Wonder Book, by Seumas MacManus. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $2. 


EITHER The Adventures of Ulysses nor Norse 

Stories is a translation of an epic into such terms 
as children might understand; each is rather an essay to- 
wards the retelling of an epic. And an essay made in a 
perfunctory way. The Odyssey is the first as it is the 
finest of the great romantic creations. The Destruction of 
Asgard as we glimpse it through the prose and poetic Eddas 
might furnish a fitting mythology for our modern world: 
Fenrer the Wolf is but a symbol—or perhaps a prophecy— 
of great destructive forces like dynamite or T N T; the 
gold stolen from the dwarf might represent the greed that 
brings us into destructive wars; the battle that closes 
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Ragnarok is like the catastrophic end of a recent war. But 
neither Charles Lamb nor Hamilton W. Mabie went into 
their epic material thoroughly enough to bring out either 
the romance or the fearful modernity: —The Adventures of 
Ulysses and Norse Stories are pleasant, but not at all epical 
stories. 

Think of the excitement, the sense of drama culminating, 
that should be felt by us as we watch Ulysses draw the bow, 
and then see what it amounts to in Charles Lamb’s re- 
telling: 


But when he had spent some little time in making 
proof of the bow, and had found it to be in good 
plight, like as a harper in tuning of his harp draws 
out a string, with such ease or much more did Ulysses 
draw to the head the string of his own tough bow, 
and in letting of it go, it twanged with such a shrill 
noise as a swallow makes when it sings through the 
air: which so amazed the suitors, that their colours 
came and went, and the skies gave out a noise of 
thunder, which at heart cheered Ulysses, for he knew 
that now his long labours by the disposal of the Fates 
drew to an end. ... The upper rags which Ulysses 
wore fell from his shoulder, and his own kingly like- 
ness returned, when he rushed to the great hall door 
with bow and quiver full of shafts, which down at his 
feet he poured, and in bitter words presignified his 
deadly intent to the suitors. “Thus far,” he said, “this 
contest has been decided harmless: now for us there 
rests another mark, harder to hit, but which my hands 
shall essay notwithstanding, if Phoebus, god of archers, 
be pleased to give me the mastery.” With that he let 
fly a deadly arrow at Antinous, which pierced him in 
the throat as he was in the act of lifting a cup of wine 
to his mouth. 


The forcefulness and the dignity of epic incident and 
epic speech lacking in The Adventures of Ulysses and 
Norse Stories have been attained to in the present transla- 
tion of Ferdusi’s Shah Nameh. The translation is not a 
recent one; it is quite new to me, and having heretofore 
read these great Persian stories in a conventional verse 
translation I am delighted to find them so finely done in 
prose. Something of the dignity and simplicity that belong 
to the heroes of an epic is in this kind of writing: 


Now when Rustem was come to himself, he saw 
Shugdad, and he beheld in his face the joy felt of 
this evil man at this adventure. Then he knew that 
it was his brother that was his foe. So he said unto 
him, 

“It is thou who hast done this deed.” 

And Shugdad said, “Thou hast caused many to 
perish by the sword; it is meet that thou shouldst 
perish by it thyself.” Now while they yet spake, the 
King of Cabul came nigh unto the spot. And when 
he beheld Rustem, that weltered in his blood, he 
feigned a great sorrow, and he cried, 

“O hero of renown, what thing hath befallen thee? 
I will send forth my physicians, that they heal thee.” 

And Rustem said, “O man of wile, the time of phys- 
icians is gone by, and there is none that can heal me, 
save only death, that cometh to all men in their turn.” 

Then he said unto Shugdad, “Give unto me my bow, 
and place before me two arrows, and refuse not unto 
me this last request. For I would have them beside 
me lest a lion go by ere I am dead, and devour me for 
his prey.” 

And Shugdad gave unto Rustem his bow; but when 
he had done so he was afraid, and ran unto a plane 
tree that stood near by. And the tree was old and 
hollow, and Shugdad hid himself in its trunk. But 
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Rustem beheld him where he was hid, though the dim. 
ness of death was come over his eyes. He raised }\m 
from the ground in his agony, and he took his bow and 
bent it with force, and.he shot an arrow and fixed 
Shugdad unto the tree wherein he was hid. And the 
aim was just, and pierced even unto the heart of ¢h)5 
evil man, so that he died. 
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The Epic of Kings is likely to remain the handsomes 
children’s book of the season: its pages are good to Joo 
at, and Wilfred Jones’s designs from the sculptures o/ 
Persepolis and the later Sasanian rock-carvings moke 
splendid decorations. The translation is by Helen 7) 
mern ; it is not directly from the Persian but from a Fre) 
version of Ferdusi; it does not give all of the Shah Nome! 
but it gives the stories that are fullest of incident. |’; 
haps it lacks a little in exposition: the names of the Per.) 
duality, Ahriman and Ormuzd, occur so often in the stories 
that it is necessary to impress children with some idea of 
their opposed powers from the start. This has not bee 
done, and from the point of view of children’s reading 
there are many sentences in the stories that are too allusiy., 
like “So the beloved of Ahriman, Zohak the Serpent, sat 
upon the throne of Iran, the kingdom of Light.” 

When we open Seumas MacManus’s Donegal Wonder 
Book we enter a world where story-telling is still a living 
art, and where we can yet listen to such men as preserved 
the stories that went to make up both the Odyssey and the 
Eddas. The stories that Seumas MacManus has broug!ht 
together in this volume have often been told, but they are 
made different from the versions one might have read in 
other collections by the fact that they are not composi 
tions or reconstructions, but living stories, with the stor 
teller’s voice, the storyteller’s special idiom behind them. 
Seumas MacManus was fortunate enough to have been 
brought up in Donegal when the Shanachie or traditional! 
storyteller was still to the fore. And so he can get actual 
speech into his story, and can get the sense of things actual!) 
seen and felt—that sense which, after all, is the enduring 
charm of the folk-tale. 


We had to pass by the foot of the Fairy Fort 
takin’ a short cut across the farm, and behold you! as 
we were passing it, doesn’t Brigid, the girl, clap her 
hands and cry out, “Och, see the lovely wee well!” 
And there, sure enough, was the loveliest little new 
well ever you rested your eyes on, bubbling up clea; 
where none of us had ever known before. Says 
Brigid, says she, stooping down on one knee, *!'!! 
have a sup out of it for good luck,” and in the palm 
of her hand she lifted a sup of water to drink. 


The stories in The Donegal Wonder Book are probably 
as ancient as story-telling man, and they have been told 
and retold through the whole of Europe and Asia. [he 
story that opens the collection, The Wonders of the ‘Three 
Donals, is an Irish version of the Three Calenders in the 
Thousand and One Nights, and in the Black Sheep the 
Cinderella story is told once again. But the tales have 
their own special character: they are Irish stories; more- 
over, they are Northern Irish stories, and the Ulster voe 
can be heard in the rhythm of the sentences. It is odd to 
find a balloon figuring in a story with the title The Cu 
Beag of the Willow Wood, but it shows that the art of 
the Shanachie in Donegal was recently living enough to b 
able to make use of a balloon. That art may yet be able 
to use an aeroplane. But something tells me that no Shar 
achie in Donegal will ever be able to get a Ford car into 4 
story that will survive. Papraic CoLu™. 
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Indian Tales for Children 


Skunny Wundy and Other Indian Tales, by Arthur C. 
Parker. New York: George H. Doran Company. $3. 

The Seven Cities of Cibola, by Aileen Nusbaum. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Pueblo Boy, by Cornelia James Cannon. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

Kootenay Why Stories, by Frank B. Linderman. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


HE season’s output of Indian tales for children 

shows that glimmer of deliberate intelligence about 
Indians and their folk tales for which the reviewer who 
knows Indians has waited so long. For with the freshest 
field in the world for primitive material, we have with 
only a few exceptions succeeded in nullifying all the In- 
dians’ own primitive values and ignoring their salient con- 
tribution to literary form. Of the few writers who, choos- 
ing to deal with this material, have escaped offense, the 
majority have done so by pure accident of genius, rather 
than by intelligent avoidance. There was Longfellow, of 
course, who though he garbled the story of Hiawatha out 
of all resemblance to its Ojibway original nevertheless 
preserved a saving primitiveness, largely by his selection 
of an authentic aboriginal rhythm, with characteristically 
primitive patterns. Not himself a scholar in the field of 
American literature, Mr. Longfellow could not know— 
doubtful if anybody knew at that time—that there existed 
Amerind verse forms entirely adequate to the poet's need 
of them, and must be thanked rather than blamed for se- 
lecting, in the Finnish Kalevala, a form and movement of 
the same period and of nearly identical cultural level as 
the Hiawatha hero cycle. It is probable that the original 
Ojibway form cannot now be recovered, but the curious 
may find remnants of contemporary tribal sagas which 
would place it somewhere between the highly sophisticated 
Zuiti Creation Myth as translated by Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, and the obviously more primitive Omaha Tribal 
Lay by Francis La Fleshe. It would have been perhaps 
something like the verse forms in which Eda Lou Walton 
has undertaken to restate a few of the Blackfoot tales in 
her Dawn Boy, which should have a place in every col- 
lection of books of original Indian material for children. 
The reviewer reverts naturally to such attempts to render 
Amerindian ideas in authentic Amerindian form, and par- 
ticularly to versification, since in the books under consid- 
eration, every sincere attempt to render what was probably 
always regarded as a prose form—something formal, but 
yet not completely organized—carries reminders of the ten- 
dency of orally preserved literature to revert to rhythm 
and repetitious pattern. The one, and so far as this re- 
viewer knows, the only absolute example of Indian Tell- 
ings in Indian prose form, at the same time perfectly 
acceptable to the English-speaking reader, is Frank Ham- 
ilton Cushing’s Zufii Folk Tales. 

One is reminded of Cushing in the above listed group 
of books, for one of them uses several of his original myths, 
and another, without conscious reference to Cushing, ap- 
proaches his perfection of handling. In Skunny Wundy, 
we have the looked for rendition of Amerindian myth by 
an Indian (Gawaso Wanneh, otherwise Arthur Parker) 
without that unconscious deference to the classic modes of 
English literature which can often be traced even in the 
writing of so sincere an Indian as Charles Eastman. Not 
even an Indian, it seems, can go through Harvard without 
gathering traceable reminders. But Mr. Parker's tales come 
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straight out of the Long House, in the true pattern of 
the Senecas, which is more or less the pattern of Stone 
Age Tellings the world over. Some of these tales have 
been told by other writers, but so far as the present re- 
viewer can recall, always reshaped to the pattern of such 
European folk tales as, originating at about the same cul- 
tural date, haye come down to us in forms modified by 
retellings all the way to the generation in which Lang 
and the Grimm brothers collected them. If the reader 
wished for an example of the way in which the evolving 
social outlook of Europe colored the Tellings of its own 
ancients, it could be found in the story of the Turkey 
Girl of Matsaki as originally related by Cushing and re- 
told by Mrs. Nusbaum, in The Seven Cities of Cibola. 

Here we have the original Cinderella, as it was told 
in the Stone Age, when the purpose of a Telling was to 
record the fruit of experience, and the “happy ending” of 
any tale was the consummation of the experience in the 
spiritual nature of the recipient, after the fruit had been 
gathered and eaten. In the earliest European versions of 
the tale, long before the social consummation of any adven- 
ture had been established by the marriage of the hero or 
heroine into the superior class or caste to which the ad- 
venture had led, it is probable that the story ended as it 
does in the Zufii relation, in the terrible moment of un- 
masking, when the Turkey Girl, having violated the con- 
dition under which the gift was given, finds herself not 
only stripped of her fine clothes and ornaments, but of 
the responsibility which bound her to the community. Thus 
the moral of the tale would stand in an age in which all 
trafic with the powers was a matter of bargain. The happy 
ending which called for marriage with the Prince was the 
contribution of a much later age in which Princes as the 
upper caste of a completely stratified society had normally 
appeared. Mrs. Nusbaum, in her Seven Cities of Cibola, 
violates none of the essential authenticities in her version 
of the Pueblo tales, though her work suffers in literary 
quality by comparison with Cushing, being not quite free 
from that consciousness of the audience which subtly modi- 
fies the style of telling in most books written for very young 
children. It is, however, consistently simple and direct, and 
is on the whole the best adaptation of the mystical myths of 
the pueblos for children of twelve or under. One has in 
mind, in praising Mrs. Nusbaum’s work, Elizabeth De- 
Huff's collection of Tay Tay’s Tales, derived from prac- 
tically all the New Mexican and Arizona pueblos. But 
Mrs. DeHuff deals with a group of animal myths which, 
by the time they were related to her, had already become, 
if indeed they were not always intended to be, even by the 
Amerindian authors, purely children’s stories, in the man- 
ner of Linderman’s Kootenai Why Stories. This is a con- 
tinuation of the tales of origins for which Mr. Linderman 
has already established a reputation, and, without having 
the former volumes at hand for comparison, appears to con- 
form more easily to the original Indian method of telling 
than do earlier collections. There is a flowing movement 
in the narration, such as is rarely absent from authentic 
primitive Tellings. 

Cornelia Cannon’s The Pueblo Boy is an attempt to 
describe in fictional form the life of a boy on old Acoma, 
at the time of the coming of the Spaniards. This romantic 
period of American history is so little worked that any 
tolerable account of it should have a cordial welcome. Miss 
Cannon’s story has much to commend it for general verac- 
ity not only to the historical occasion, but to pueblo life 
so far as it has come down to us, and should prove val- 
uable to schools, particularly in the Southwest, but has 
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little interest of form. Whether because of this neglect 
of form, or whether the failure to take account of form 
is antecedent to the failure of interpretation, The Pueblo 
Boy, though faithful in recording usage, has none of that 
secret and subtle illumination of primitive life which we 
learn to expect from writers about Indians, described ob- 
jectively, as men like George Bird Grinnell and James 
Willard Schiltz describe them. These men not only know 
Indians, but they have so submitted themselves to its ne- 
cessities that their work stands out not only as superb 
rendition of Stone Age life, but as excellent examples of 
how to write about adults for young people. For this is 
the rewarding way of literature when taken sincerely, that 
it adds to the final result not only what the author one, 
but other, and often unsuspected, excellencies. 

What is especially pleasing in this season’s books, nd 
in the illustrations in particular, is the good faith that is 
shown toward the tribal selection. In neither text nor 
illustration is there any of that scrambling together of 
totally unrelated items of custom or costume of which writ- 
ers about Indians in the past have been so often guilty. In 
the Skunny Wundy tales, Will Crawford does not even 
find it necessary to revert to the romantic pre-history of 
Indian dress; and Miss Finnan has given to the Cibola 
myths an accuracy almost meticulous. The other illustra- 
tors have conformed equally to the facts of animal life and 
Indian environment; so that the way may be said to be 
cleared for that final rendition of our own folk tales 
which will place them alongside the classic myths of other 


countries. 
Mary AUvusTIN. 


Little Machinery 


Little Machinery, by Mary Sidell. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. $2. 


HE three-year-old boy whose father is a truck sales- 
man didn’t miss a single truck that passed us as we 

walked home from kindergarten. He was interested in 
everything about them—their size, the noise they made, 
what made the wheels go round. This little boy pays 
scant attention to the stories they tell him at school about 
giants and goblins and elves, because he has never seen any. 
But right from the start he liked Litthe Machinery. 

Hardly able to follow the words read aloud to him, he 
was fascinated by each new picture—pictures looking like 
nothing else he had ever seen in his other picture books; 
Little Machinery with his crane, carrying the baby birds 
to their new home; Little Machinery working his hammer 
that goes by compressed air, “with which he makes nothing 
but noise”; Little Machinery with his clamshell dredge to 
help the beaver build a dam, and getting no thanks at all 
from that irate animal, “because he wanted to do it him- 
self.” The little boy, looking at these complicated but 
altogether delightful pictures, recognized the wonders of 
the mechanical world at which he had gazed when the 
new building next door was in process of construction. 

But Little Machinery is not just a book for boys. The 
little girl, feminine enough to love devotedly several fam- 
ilies of dolls, clamored for “more about Little Machin’ry.” 
She learned a great deal from him, too. She liked partic- 
ularly his planing shaving curls for the rabbits to hang on 
their-ears. And the chilly looking hoptoad saying “Thank 
you” for the gay red and yellow coat that Little Machinery 
spun and wove for him, was classed by her among the more 
amusing incidents of a funny world. 
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It seems to make very little difference whether one be. 
longs to the masculine or feminine sex, and one’s age simply 
does not enter into the question. Little Machinery, “\,),, 
grew up out of some pieces of a steam engine that \., | 
a wreck, an old trolley car that couldn’t run any more. 44 
a broken automobile,” makes an instant appeal to the inyyi- 
nation, partly because his pictures are charming and | 
taining, partly because he uses his many mechanica! | 
to make such quaint things, and partly because i a a 
modern product belonging entirely to the world as the «}) |; 
of today knows it. 

There have been many attempts to make use of the ; 
rials of the present day in literature for children, |; |» 
no book that I have seen has the technique of mod: 
been presented to the mind of the child in such a ne\ 
attractive way. Little Machinery has the enviable : 
of arriving in one rapid stride at the destination sou, 

RutH L, AsHenn 
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Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


Horses Now and Long Ago, by Lucy Sprague 1! 
Maps and drawings by the author and many phot 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3. 


HERE must be a reason to explain why of . 

thousands of books for children published ea 
only a very small number survive the tastes of one ¢ 
tion. Can it be that most of the books written an 
trated and published pleased the adults who work: 
them more than the children for whom they were inte 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, for one, has no doubt about :: 
maintain we have never had one great writer to: 
dren,” she wrote in the preface of her Here and \ov 
Story Book published five years ago. “The best boo! 
have are throw-offs from artists primarily concern: 
adults—Kipling and Stevenson stand in this gr 
child versions of adult literature—from Charles and \! 
Lamb down— . .. When children have their s 
their Shakespeare, their Keats, they will not be 
diluted adult literature.” 

What qualities, then, would characterize “concent: 
childhood literature” (if I may coin an antithesis 
what tokens are we to recognize the great writer ‘0: 
dren when he or she arrives? Mrs. Mitchell is not 
throw the old favorites away without good reason: 
convincing substitute to offer. For more than ten y: 
has been studying to find out what it is that child: 
and want and need in the stories contrived for their 
ment. And she has done her research not in the | 
among books but among children in her home and 
City and Country School of which she is one of 1! 
active supporters. She has not only told stories and w.:' 
for reactions, but she has listened to the stories ¢! 
tell and, with the help of a corps of recorders, taken | 
down and analyzed them to see if there were any pr 
ciples to be deduced from them. 

Her temporary conclusions—for Mrs. Mitchell, | 
real experimenter, is always looking for new facts ‘| 
may reverse all her previous convictions—are that ¢! 
tent of the good story for a child must proceed, !\x° *! 
effective education, from the known to the unknown; ‘:t 
since children take in impressions through their senses 2 
interpret them through their muscles, “the world pict 
for the child must be a world of sounds and sme! 
tastes and sights and feeling and contacts. Above . 
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early stories must be of activities and they must be told in 
motor terms.” Furthermore—the plot is not the thing! 
It is of minor importance, if of any importance at all. “The 
pleasure a small child derives from the sense of complete- 
ness, the sense that a walk or a story has a beginning and 
a middle and an end, the real plot pleasure, is negligible 
compared with the pleasure he gets in the action itself. 
Small children’s experiences are and should be pretty much 
continuous flows of more or less equally important episodes. 
They should have no climaxes, no sense of completion. The 
episodes should be put together more like a string of beads 
than like an organic whole.” 

That it is the old familiar thing a child finds most inter- 
esting is another of her observations. “It is only the blind 
eye of the adult that finds the familiar uninteresting. The 
attempt to amuse children by presenting them with the 
strange, the bizarre, the unreal, is the unhappy result of 
this adult blindness. Children do not find the unusual 
piquant until they are firmly acquainted with the usual; 
they do not find the preposterous humorous until they have 
intimate knowledge of ordinary behavior; they do not get 
the point of alien environments until they are securely 
oriented in their own. ‘Too often we mistake excitement 
for genuine interest and give the children stimulus in- 
stead of food. . . . It is not that a child outgrows the fam- 
iliar but rather that, as he matures, he sees new relation- 
ships in the old. If our stories would follow his lead, 
they should not seck for unfamiliar and strange stuff to 
intrigue him; they should seek to deepen and enrich the 
relationships by which he is dimly groping to comprehend 
and to order his familiar world.” 

“A story must stimulate, not merely inform” is another 
of her dicta. “This is the trouble with our ‘informational 
literature’ for children which assumes that if a child swal- 
lows a fact, it will nourish him . . . Literature must give a 
sense of adventure . . . but is it not possible to take children 
on adventurous excursions which they crave and should 
have, without so much killing of animals or men, and so 
many blood-thirsty excitements, and so much fake heroism?” 

Children of seven or eight years and more who are able 
to leave the “here and now” for wider horizons want an- 
other kind of story—‘they are beginning to generalize, to 
marshal their facts and experiences along lines which in 
their later developments we call ‘laws.’ They like these 
wide-spreading conceptions which order the world for 
them. But they cannot always take them as bald scientific 
statements. Moreover there are certain general truths 
which tie together isolated familiar facts which can be 
most simply pictured through some device such as personi- 
fication. If we could think of the world as one great devel- 
oping process in time and space in which we ourselves . . . 
are a point, it would substantially change our point of view 
about ourselves and the world we live in. It would turn 
our attention away from facts, as facts, to facts in relation 
to other facts, from a static picture to a picture of growth. 
Incidentally, it would inevitably change our teaching of 
history and geography.” 

So much for the content of the ideal literature for chil- 
dren—what about its form? The “pattern” is evidently 
“the thing”—if not the plot! “The adult more often than 
not has presented his stories and verse to children in forms 
which the children could not like because they literally 
could not hear them!” It is, I suppose, like feeding them 
Stravinsky when they are only ready to digest folk-songs. 
M rs. Mitchell has found, in her analysis of children’s own 
stories, that they have native “spontaneous art forms” which 
it would be well for us to follow and which consist, prin- 
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cipally, of simple units set close together, or repetitions of 
words or phrases and a great use of onomatoporia—suiting 
the sound to the sense and using a word that sounds like 
the thing itself rather than the proper word one might 
expect to find in the dictionary. 

It has been necessary to review these conclusions ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Mitchell a few years ago by way of 
forming a background against which to criticize her sec- 
ond book Horses Now and Long Ago—one in which she 
may be expected to carry out her own suggestions, one in 
which she has “dared, if only to give courage to the better 
equipped.” Her earlier stories were written for children 
up to seven; these are intended for their older brothers 
and sisters who “liké wide-spreading conceptions that or- 
der the world for them.” True to her theories, she has 
chosen the horse to personify—or dramatize—the evolu- 
tionary process and begun with the “here and now” going 
back to remotest times. Wishing to avoid the didactic book 
for which she evidently harbors a great dislike and the 
sugar-coated informational book which she detests no less, 
she has worked out a happy compromise by telling stories 
of famous horses who really lived to represent different 
historic eras, linking them (“episodes should be put to- 
gether like a string of beads”) with short chapters that 
read like a page from a good history book and that are 
frankly labeled as such by being set apart from the stories 
themselves with a warning head-and-tail piece! And, be- 
lieving firmly in the glories of peace, she has included no 
warrior’s horse in her collection nor has she, because of her 
insistence that fact should not be confused with fancy, given 
one printer’s em to Pegasus! 

Mrs. Mitchell wants this book judged as a book of 
stories—as literature for children—not as a contribution 
to the study of the social sciences. Which is just one of 
those perversities of human nature that make short blonde 
women wish they were tall and dark and the slim brunette 
to be a preferred blonde! For the book is a gorgeous con- 
tribution to the study of history and geography. It is a 
presentation of the workings of the evolutionary process 
which make it out to be the dramatic, thrilling thing it is. 
Its highly elucidating charts and maps showing the migra- 
tion of horses, their distribution over the earth’s surface, 
and how Tours became the birth-place of our modern 
horses; its amusing sketches by the author herself and the 
reproductions of drawings made in the times and the coun- 
tries wherein lived the horse-hero of a given tale—all these 
things help to make this an incomparable first-aid to the 
classroom that will be hailed with loud huzzas by all the 
teachers in the country who are hard pressed to explain 
nebular hypotheses and Darwinian theories to inquiring 
little minds but—they do not make it good literature. 
They are good reading, corking good reading; they are well 
told tales; they are stimulating and informing and possessed 
of every good quality except a literary one. It is, evi- 
dently, one thing to formulate a pattern; another to do the 
weaving. 

The great writer for children, I am beginning to suspect, 
will have to lift his feet free from the here and now, restore 
the wings of fancy to their place and soar away on the re- 
jected Pegasus to the land where one’s reach may exceed 
one’s grasp. But, when he gets there and begins to put 
pen to paper it will be well for him to remember what 
Mrs. Mitchell found the needs of child-listeners to be— 
rhythm and repetition, old familiar things, more action 
than plot, more stimulus than information. For, if the 
hard-thumbed or dog-eared state and condition of all the 
copies of the Here and Now Story Book I have scen in the 
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homes of my acquaintance is any indication of nursery 
favoritism, its author has hit upon some fundamental 
truths about stories for children and has fathomed to a 
greater degree than anyone writing today what it is that 
the child-public wants. 

Eva vB. HANsL. 


‘Teaching’ English Literature 


David Goes to Greenland, by David Binney Putnam; 
with a foreword by Cap'n Bob Bartlett; illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 167 pages. $1.75. 

Deric in Mesa Verde, by Deric Nusbaum. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 166 pages; illustrated. $1.75. 

The Children’s Own Book of Letters and Stories, by 
Maude Burbank Harding. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 221 pages. 

Creative Youth: How a School Environment Set Free 
the Creative Spirit, by Hughes Mearns. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 234 pages. 


Y qualification for writing about children’s books 

is not unique, but it is thorough: as a pupil, as 
a writer, and as an occasional teacher of English I have 
performed all the blunders and stupidities which are asso- 
ciated with the practice of literature. As a child I wrote 
endless compositions about things which did not interest 
me, in a fashion that would not interest anybody else; as 
an adolescent, I imitated with reverence and humility all 
the worst writers who were lying around on the news- 
stands; as a teacher of literature, I have tried a score of 
tricks for arousing interest in literary works that I myself 
would heartily have loathed at the same age as my class. 
All these experiences have left me sceptical as to the value 
of “teaching” English literature: the only profitable meth- 
ods, it seems to me, are contact and example and the stu- 
dent’s own opportunity to mature. My first glimmer of 
literary ability came with my earliest adolescent love let- 
ters: my first appreciation of lyric poetry came slightly 
later, with my grief at being jilted. At college one man, 
Prof. Earle Fenton Palmer, lived poetry before my eyes; 
that was enough: the names, the dates, the rules, the tricks, 
the maxims, the platitudes of criticism all counted for 
nothing. It is only with a painful effort that I can now 
recall what a gerund is. Has anyone ever found that knowl- 
edge useful outside a classroom? 

The books of Deric Nusbaum and David Putnam should 
not merely be put in the hands of other children, who will 
enjoy them, a little jealously, because of the marvelous op- 
portunities these lads have had, one in the Mesa Verde 
National Park, that treasure hoard of archeology, and the 
other in the Greenland Expedition: they should also be 
given to every teacher of literature. Each book represents 
a very sturdy act of the will: anyone who has ever done 
a book knows that not the least difficulty is that of merely 
carrying the physical task through. What is the moral? 
The moral is that even an extensive exercise of prose is 
possible if one has something to write about; and failing 
this, it is as hard to write two pages as two hundred— 
and as unprofitable. I remember how we used to be en- 
couraged to write about our summer vacations: children 
are still asked to write about their summer vacations! At 
the time, it was impossible: they came, and they went, and 
that was all. Now, I could write a full-sized novel about 
a single day of my youth; but that is because a great deal 
of experience has, so to say, rotted away and formed a 
humus to nourish other reflections. To attempt to extract 
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prematurely something that comes naturally with tin 
experience is merely to inflict a dull mechanical tas) 
the time when the school schedule dictated that | 
be doing “narrative writing” I was in fact, without 
lastic stimulus, writing descriptions of new radio 
tions for Modern Electrics; but that was not reco. 
as English in my school program. 

Confronted with the fact that he must teach lit 
before the need for it arises in the child’s life, or, . 
the need exist, without any reference to it, the 
tional teacher has devised a whole armory of trick 
stratagems for inculcating an active belief in literary 0). ,- 
doxy. Most of the tricks can be found in The Chi! 
Own Book of Letters and Stories. This is in fact +! 
fashioned book of rhetoric and composition, with th: 
ples of “Girl, Age ten years” taking the place of ( 
and Macaulay; and it parades the whole dreary app 
of rhetoric, composition, grammar, syntax and good 
This is a perfect example of how not to create Eng! 
erature; if any proof were necessary, I should only | 
quote a single exemplary poem—a perfect mosaic « 
clichés. Who on earth ever wrote an interesting st 
remembering “the four main divisions of story-writ 
I Introduction, II Body, III Climax, IV Conclusi: 
high school we were often required to hand in s 
abstract analysis with our compositions; my own p 
was the perfectly sound one of writing the essay firs: 
extracting the analysis from it. To think of the p 
a sentence or the parts of a story in the act of « 
it is like watching one’s steps as one walks downs: 
the surest way to become nervous and to stumble. 
kind of analysis has been the refuge of teachers of F: 
from the primary school to college, in order to « 
their own lack of taste and interest: not knowing | 
perience the function of legs, they perform marvelous 
batics with crutches, and are surprised and hurt w! 
are told that these exercises never helped anyone to 
leap, or run. 

Miss Harding’s book is typical of the pseudo-ner 
cation. You may recognize the pseudo-new by ¢! 
that it preserves all the vices of the old methods by | 
them in a bright contemporary dress, and by intro 
numerous allusions to the marketplace and to practi: 
What shall one say of a teacher of English who 
(p. 139) that “the question which tests the excel!c: 
a book review is this, “Will it sell the book?’” [D 
think this is a mere slip of the pen? Alas no! fo: 
Harding goes on: “A very sure way to write a suc 
book review is to imagine yourself a salesman or a 
woman in a book shop.” I make no comment on 
statement; it outrages the ethics of even Grub Street. 
stead of a dull analysis of George Eliot, the pseud 
analyzes Edna Ferber: instead of mouthing the plat: 
of Polonius it goes into raptures over the Life and | 
of Walter Hines Page. The most sterile old-fas! 
methods were better than this. They did not disguise ‘ 
aridity: and if the teacher of old elaborately mum: 
the remains of Shakespeare and Scott and Dickens | 
not at any rate perform his funeral ceremonies over ! 
Jean Libbey: he had enough taste left to select great | 
for the ritual of interment. 

Contrast the verses in the Children’s Own Book 
the real thing—the poems of Hilda Conkling or the » 
written by the children of the Lincoln School, whic! 
collected in the second part of Mr. Hughes Mearns’s (re 
ative Youth. Mr. Mearns’s book is about something '\** 
is both real and wonderful—a method of teaching En!» 
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literature which recognizes the way that English is used 
in life, and the way in which it is created, as an organic 
necessity, When the occasion for it arises. The conventional 
school sacrifices creation to correctness; and the correctness 
on which it prides itself is something essentially dead, a 
correctness afraid of slang, afraid of colloquialisms, afraid 
of “got,” afraid of “grammatical errors” which everyone, 
in the haste of conversation, necessarily commits. To pro- 
mote a taste and a passion for literature, Mr. Mearns cheer- 
fully throws over all the current gear of analysis and dis- 
section; he puts it in its proper place, as the mere amend- 
ment and proof-reading which are the last steps in publi- 
cation. The proof of this method is in the second half 
of the book: the remarkable series of poems which the older 
pupils at the Lincoln School created between 1920 and 
1925, poems that are not exercises, but vital necessities, 
that is, modes of achieving the psychic wholeness in which 
lies beauty. With such a demonstration to accompany it, 
Mr. Mearns’s thesis needs no further backing. The teacher 
who could read these poems without being converted, or, 
to say the least, seriously undermined, is simply incapable 
of responding to literature. Just because literature is one 
of the great modes of living, any method that stifles appe- 
tite and kills taste is bad. And there is nothing quite so 
deadiy as false canons and simulated appetites. As a student 
and a teacher I have suffered from both. Mr. Mearns has 
demonstrated that in the teaching of literature these things 
are not inevitable, 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


From Out Their World 


Winnie-the-Pooh, by A. A. Milne. With Decorations 
by Ernest Shepard. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $2. 

Eliza and the Elves, by Rachel Field. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $2. 


OS upon a time, as the fairy tales say, a reign of 
terror prevailed in juvenile books, and unfortunate 
children were brought up on an enforced diet of morals and 
mush. Today, more and more often, authors and artists 
give to childhood an understanding of, and sympathy with 
its world that can spring only from those who, in spirit at 
least, are still of that world. The age of reformation has 
given way to an age of appreciation. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, born to another home, would have 
been simply Teddy Bear. But Winnie-the-Pooh is beloved 
of Christopher Robin, the Christopher Robin of the two- 
year-old house in which we first met him, in When We 
Were Very Young. No ready-made adventures slashed 
out haphazard by a wilful author could be shunted off on 
this Bear of Very Little Brain, as the Pooh dubs himself 
in his occasional moments of self-contemplation. He is 
real Bear, seen through the discerning eyes of childhood. 
His tread may be lumbering, his mind slow, but little 
songs well up from his heart as he stumps through the forest 
with the Piglet, or does his Stoutness Exercises in the early 
morning. Even his bearish greed in the presence of Honey 
is appealing. We look on it as a lapse of memory, not a 
continual fall from grace. Any bear might be tempted to 
descend on Rabbit’s larder so ravenously that his exit 
from the burrow becomes impossible. But who but Win- 
nie-the-Pooh would ask wistfully, “Then would you read 
a Sustaining Book, such as would help and comfort a 
Wedged Bear in Great Tightness?” And who but a 
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Christopher Robin would “read that sort of book at the 
North end of Pooh” while “Rabbit hung his washing on 
the South end . . . and in between Bear felt himself get- 
ting slenderer and slenderer.” 

Living in the forest with Pooh’s friends and followers— 
Piglet and Eeyore the melancholy donkey, Kanga and little 
Roo—Christopher Robin, like the Lady from Philadelphia 
in the Peterkin Papers, seems generally to be cast in the 
role of Back-Stage Adviser. But Christopher Robin would 
be the last one to begrudge the spotlight to this “Bear, 
Pooh Bear, Winnie-the-Pooh, F. O. P. (Friend of 
Piglet’s), R. C. (Rabbit's Companion), P. D. (Pole Dis- 
coverer), E. C. and T. F. (Eeyore’s Comforter and Tail- 
Finder).” And watching over Christopher Robin’s shoul- 
der as he extricates the Pooh from yet another muddle, we 
echo his thought in the same affectionate tone, “Silly old 
Bear!” 

Exploring with Miss Field is not perhaps so broadly 
amusing, for the fun of elves is a secret fun and shivers 
into tinkling particles at the touch of human fingers. But 
when the hearty chuckles of the outer world have died 
away and we become attuned to the eerie quiet of Elfland, 
we could wish for no more delightful interpreter than 
Eliza who, bewitched in her cradle by the little people, in 
turn bewitches us. The gates of Elfland have swung ajar 
to her, and through them we hear silver songs, the “tinkle- 
tankle” of the sheep bells, and the baying of the Elfin 
Hound. Until at last, when 


. . » sweetly Elfin fiddles scraped 
And clearly shrilled the horn: 
“Child, Child, come back to Elfin Town 


For it’s here that you were born.” 


we are fully persuaded. 

The elves have laid their spell on Miss Mackinstry’s 
brush and on her mind. It is difficult to see how either her 
work or Mr. Shepard’s could be more closely knit to the 
books they decorate. The spirit of author and artist are 
one. The guardian angels of children must sing aloud 
when such books as these are born—and if the advance 
sales report of 78,000 copies 6n this new book of Mr. 
Milne is prophetic, the guardian angels of authors also. 
Which is just as it should be. Constance NAAR, 


The White Leader 


The White Leader, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


TRAIGHT out of the early annals of Tennessee 

comes Alexander McGillivary, the White Leader who 

with an old grudge rankling in his soul makes himself chief 

of the Creeks and with the help of the Spaniards attempts 

to wipe out the white colonies in Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Georgia soon after the Revolution. 

Not only has Constance Lindsay Skinner put real his- 
tory behind this story but she has put real people in it. 

Lachan McGillivary, the hero, canny Scot in all things, is 
a born frontiersman, a worthy follower of Boone and Sevier 
and his own cousin Silent Scot, whose story Miss Skinner 
has told elsewhere. 

The fanatical White Leader, Creek and Scot by birth, 
has a power and fascination that draws you as it drew 
Lachan McGillivary, first against his will, and later for the 
love of him. A great man on the wrong side is White 
Alex. 

Then there is Barking Water, the boastful, rollicking 
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black Seminole with little real courage but faithful even 
while he is afraid, and Gypsy John and his turtle Oomy. — 

It had never occurred to us to associate humor with a 
turtle until we met Oomy but the way in which that slow 
moving, altogether indifferent Chelonian, bent only on 
catching flies, spoils a number of swift moving plots and 
rises in life until he becomes a “Turtle-god riding on Most 
Sacred Mule” is very funny. As for the “Most Sacred 
Mule,” Susanna, she plays no small part in the story. 

Like Silent Scot, Miss Skinner’s book of last year, the 
story of the White Leader moves along at a lively pace. 
We are willing to predict it will receive an equally warm 
welcome from boys and girls who love a “history story” 
when it is told with so vivid sense of the people and the 
times out of which it has sprung. 

JACQUELINE OVERTON. 


History for Boy and Girl 


Scouts 


Daniel Boone: Wilderness Scout, by Stewart Edward 
White. Illustrations by James Daugherty. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $3.50. 


EFORE reviewing this book, I should have shown 

it to an intelligent child of ten: taking my lead from 
his comment, I should be sure of making no mistakes. 
Living as | do among frostbitten adults, with frost sitting 
upon my own head, how shall I, a respectable admirer 
of children, venture what literature is “good” for the 
young? At the age of twelve, I read Alice in, Wonder- 
land with joy, but I also got a power of good out of a 
stray copy of Rabelais. In that day there were no Boy 
and Girl Scouts, likewise no entertaining history of Daniel 
Boone. Now there are both, purely designed for each 
other. Early I was told by history books that Boone, a 
God-fearing misanthrope, opened the Wilderness Trail into 
Kentucky, the dark and bloody ground. I knew better, 
because my grandmother told me better, but the whole 
picture of Daniel Boone presented to me was singularly 
unattractive. He had the disadvantage of being somewhat 
in the family, and his coon-skin cap and God-fearingness 
annoyed me. 

Since reading this book by Mr. Stewart Edward White 
I feel better. Daniel Boone, wilderness scout, comes alive 
without the prunes of moral or the prisms of hero-worship. 
The story has the virtues of clear writing, historical cor- 
rectness and even of symbolic truth: for if the legend of 
Boone has grown somewhat disproportionate, it is well 
to remember that these tales were remembered and told 
by his contemporaries. If it is not wise always to accept 
a man at the valuation placed on him in his own lifetime, 
it is not much wiser to reject it altogether later on. 

It is clear that we shall have few legends left after the 
realistic-minded amateur historians have done with our na- 
tional past: I tremble for Poetry and Patriotism, those 
twin forces that create a national culture. But no doubt 
the future has other plans and they will not be missed. 
Mr. White feels tenderly about legends: anxiously he seeks 
to preserve this homespun epic for the young. After exam- 
ining carefully the documentary evidence, he has thrown 
away little of the old material: we read of log raisings, 
quilting bees, backwoods weddings that enliven the hard- 
ships, the Indian raids and the tortures endured with equa- 
nimity by uniformly heroic women and strong men. He 
describes their background, and it is easy to believe that 
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only the adventurous, the foolhardy, or the desperat» \vo\,)j 
have been in such a place. One chapter especial!) , d 
me: quite a full account of the pioneer fire-ari. ¢),:; 
bullets and powder horns, their equipment and vue 
of marksmanship. The author takes pains to explode |, 


Fenimore Cooper’s painstaking inaccuracies, he sp... , 
verely of plain and fancy liars. Daniel Boone is ; . 
nified beyond life-size: he becomes a reasonable her. 0 
does Simon Kenton. The Indians, too, are humani?«|: jy, 
fair-minded child will at once see their side of the sory. 

The book is very handsome, large and well boun). y+) 
a thin clear type. If the pictures are beautifully repro. 
duced, and in brilliant colors, they also confuse me « | t:\:. 
the design seems too sophisticated even for children. How 
am I to judge? I buy only those books for childres |}\,, 
trated by Pamela Bianco. Pictures or not, boys ani! gi:\; 
will probably like this story, because it is a thrilling yary, 
told with zest, and the author has resisted pointing , 
moral until the very tag-end. Even then he does mor ¢4 
unfair advantage of his reader, but tacks it on in a par. 
graph by itself, where any quick-witted child may spot it 
at a glance: and so close the book. 

KATHERINE ANNE Porrer. 


The Doctor Dolittle Books 


Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Written and illustrated jy 
Hugh Lofting. New York: Frederick A. Stokes | 
pany. $2.50. 

O one who has heard boys and girls talk abou 
Doctor Dolittle and seen their shining, renis scent 
eyes, can deny his extraordinary hold on their affect 
The reasons for this are more interesting than the blen 
in his creator’s werk. 

Mr. Lofting has a vigorous imagination and inc! 
ible invention. There are dramatic, exciting mon 
his books. Read in Doctor Dolittle’s Postoffice the s: 
of the ship that, when the lighthouse lamp went ovit, was 
saved from running on the reefs by the combined e! 


of the doctor, the sea-gulls, Dab-Dab the duck, and the 


canary who knew where the matches were. It is « ' 
ing, even moving chapter. Boys and girls love the sens 
of fun in the books, and reading them they chuckle 
themselves—a good sign. The bringing togethe: 
animal world and the world of men is an idea perennilly 
fascinating to children. Nowhere has it been done more 
simply and convincingly, with so unforced a note. 

The staunch little figure of Doctor Dolittle himsel! 's 
the embodiment of pure kindliness, a quality which p!!o- 
ophers say the world needs today more than any other 
single thing. The depths of his compassion are as 
plumbable as his hatred of injustice and cruelty. Wet! 
it is a seal longing to escape from her tank to rejoin her 
afflicted husband in Behring Straits, or just a simple 
minded old horse needing glasses, the good little man wil 
do his best. If this hero were merely good and kind he 
might pall on the reader. But he is happy-go-lucky, 
provident, ready to embark on any cause no matter how 
desperate ; he is even just a bit ridiculous—but captivating! 
so, one of those disarming people. In Doctor Dolittle 
himself lies the answer to most of the criticism of Hug! 
Lofting’s work. 

In his sixth and latest book, Doctor Dolittle’s Carava" 
the charm of the earlier volumes is lacking. The auth 
is not as happy in his bird characters as in his animal 
There are many dull pages. Nor are the faults so evidest 
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in the other books overcome. Mr. Lofting’s style has 
throughout been pedestrian. The language has been more 
commonplace and colloquial than the characterizations call 
for, and there have been ultramodern touches, plays to the 
adult gallery, that have no place in books for children. 
If anyone has been able to make a dent in the theory of 
the critical high hats that books in series tend to become 
ever more and more attenuated in interest it is Hugh Loft- 
ing, for Doctor Dolittle’s Postoffice and Doctor Dolittle’s 
Circus, the third and fourth books of the set, are almost as 
entertaining as the first and best-loved, Story of Doctor 
Dolittle. He must have a care, however, for even the 
appealing little round medical gentleman from Puddleby- 
on-the-Marsh who gave up his practice to become an animal 
doctor cannot withstand the assaults of too long an ex- 
ploitation. Marcia DaLPHIN. 


Toro of the Little People 
Toro of the Little People, by Leo Walmsley. New 
York: Doran. $2. 


F I were a boy or girl I should read with a most pas- 

sionate attention this tale of African Pygmies. Before 
the end of the first chapter and at the exact moment when 
the Pygmies gather to the fire and the smell of roasting 
meat—from that moment I should be lost in the Forest 
of Always Night. I should follow the sanguinary affairs 
of the young megalomaniac Toro to their triumphant issues, 
accumulating as 1 went the generous bag allowed us by 
Mr. Walmsley—a buffalo, a leopard (a black one), a 
python, an okapi, an elephant, a wife and a baby! Good 
hunting. I should know every moment how happy I was in 
that forest where, when the torch was lit, “the forest gloom 
was rolled back by a ruddy glare which made the monstrous 
tree trunks move in and out,” and where, when it rained, 
there would be shelter with Toro in his solitary hut. 
Before the entrance to that cosy little bivouac, so quickly 
made of the leaves and the branches of the forest, there 
would be Toro to build a fire Pygmy fashion—spinning 
between his flattened hands the sharpened stick that was 
set like a drill in the hole of the nether stick until in the 
tinder of dry leaves there would be a smoulder of smoke 
and a tinsel of fire, to be blown into flame. I should ad- 
mire to see him make the poison for his arrows then and 
there, pounding up in his little wooden mortar his classic 
prescription of ants that had fed upon the cobra he had 
killed—and some leaves and bright berries. 

1 should sleep how deliciously while the rain drummed 
on the thatch that would be, in the Forest of Always 
Night, so difficult to see. I should eat with gusto and 
without a fork, the duiker that had been like a shadow 
—a little small shadow dodging from tree to tree—until 
Toro with an unpoisoned arrow had killed it. But oh, I 
should be wishing to know what it was. “What is a 
duiker?” I should be asking Toro; who would answer, 
“Why, it is a duiker!” 

I should be knowing to a man how many men had passed 
on a trail, and to a quarter of an hour (yes, Mr. Walmsley, 
you said a quarter of an hour) when they had passed. I 
should be blood-brother to the noble Okello, as Toro was, 


_ and I should delight to kill his enemies, especially from the 


trees—as all the most accomplished Pygmies do. And at 
the end, coming out of the Forest of Always Night into 
the glare of common day, I should feel and swear that I 
had indeed been with the Pygmies. 

And this would be, to an extraordinary degree, the truth, 
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JUNGLEGYM 
JUNIOR 


Patented October 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 


A Play Apparatus 


“a most satisfactory Gift to a group 
of children.” 
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UNGLEGYM satisfies the youngster’s 
eternal instinct to climb and to play 
while climbing. 

It gives wholesome exercise for the 
whole body, especially for arms and shoul- 
ders, too often underdeveloped. 

It invites group-play without friction. 
It is a scaffolding on which the young 
imagination builds. 


It is safer than any other Player- 
apparatus. 


It is universally attractive to children 
from 3 to 12, 


It entertains a dozen or more outdoors 
or indoors on an area 5x7 feet. 


It is substantially built for long service. 
Over 300 units in use throughout the 


United States, enthusiastically recom- 
mended by teachers, parents, social work- 
ers, playground authorities. 
Price $50., f.0.b. Boston 
Address 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Duntons 
Books for 


Boys and Girls 


were a notable feature of Fall publishing seasons long 
before Children’s Book Week was thought of. 


Send for our illustrated list, 























Since the publication of this catalogue we have made the 
price of the following classics in editions with beautiful 
plates in colors $2.00 instead of $2.50 as heretofore, an ex- 
ceptionally low price for such finely printed books. 


Fairy Tales from Andersen 
Translated by Mrs, Edgar Lucas. 


The Water Babies 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
wer Gold Old English Fairy Tales, chosen by Ernest 


The Swiss Family Robinson 
With Folkard’s plates, 
Pinocchio Translated from the Italian of C. COLLODI. 
For Children Four to Eight 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
More of her delightful “Pinafore Pocket” stories. $2 


The Adventures of Johnny T. Bear 
By MARGARET J. McELROY $1.50 
Short Stories for Short People 
By ALICIA ASPINWALL $2 
A Ride on a Rocking Horse 
By RAY M. GARNETT $2 
Careless Jane 
By KATHARINE PYLE $1.25 
Verotchka’s Tales 
By MAMIN SIBERIAK $2 
For Children Eight to Twelve. 
What Happened in the Ark 
By M. WALKER and G. M. BOMPHREY $2 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair 
By FRANCES BROWNE $1.50 
Shen of the Sea 
By ARTHUR CHRISMAN 
Winner of the Newbery Medal $2 
Billy Barnicoat 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD $2 


A. A. MILNE, 


Author of “When We Were 
Very Young,” has done it 
again. His new book 


Winnie-the-Pooh 


Illustrated by E. H. Shepard, 
is deliciously funny $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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for there is, in youth, a journey of the mind, and \{, 
Walmsley has cut the trail for such a journey. || ™ 
not betrayed the traveler by false or silly rumors. {)j, 
is an honest book, for all it is a tale of super-adve tr. 
It is true that you must be prepared to slay a daily doze 
of your enemies, if not to bury them. But so did young 
Harry hope to do, when he put his beaver on. 

It may be that some day, upon second though:, oy 


might wish to ask Mr. Walmsley, “Did Toro not ; 
mourn his dead father? Was there not a little whi; 
wail in the dawn and was not that the wailing of | o;, 
remembering his father?” 

And was Toro indeed without religion, as Mr. W .\» ley 
has claimed him to be? And he who smells of Pygmy fre 
—is there no Pygmy charm upon him? And he so pres 
a youth! How, without a charm, can this have come to 
be? JEAN KENYON Macken zis. 


A Misplaced Movie 


Daniel Du Luth, or Adventuring on the Great Lokes, 
by Everett McNeil. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com. 


pany. $2. 


HIS book would not merit any extended comment 
were it not for the fact that it is Mr. McNeil 
thirteenth juvenile. He must have a following, and a 
profitable one, for one publisher sponsors ten of the titles. 


Perhaps in the days when I devoured Henty—thirty-odd 
in one winter—I might have relished McNeil, | t 
authors employ an historical background. Henty, how- 
ever, was accurate in his history and careful in his writing, 
while McNeil fails even to spell the name of his hero 
correctly. Daniel Greysolon, Sieur du Lhut, whom he 
calls the “Robin Hood of Canada,” and whom he seeks 
to “popularize,” spelled his name as we have given it 
whereas McNeil prefers Du Luth, possibly with ¢): 
of impressing upon the minds of his young readers t):t 
city of Duluth was named in his honor. 

Du Lhut was one of the most colorful of the ca: 
French explorers, and if some competent writer |as 
already presented him in true perspective for young North 
Americans, there is a fine opportunity for a convincing t:! 


(Charles J. Finger please note.) 
Georce F. THow soy. 


~~ =< 


Morals in Friendly Calico 


Marge, by Nelia Gardner White. Philadelphic 
Publishing Company. 224 pages. $1.50. 


ELFISH, popular Marge never realizes how ' 

mother is, as she leaves her in the kitchen wit) | 
up dishes, while she goes rollicking off. Even after hi: 
dent she remains selfish. Gradually, however, the pert 
ent kindness of her family and friends create withi0 )«r 4 
new warmth and loveliness. The moral is slightly stresse¢, 
for the story is gently paced in keeping with the 
country background. 

Ministers’ families always make a virtue of their pove', 
but this large and jovial family succeed particularly we 
Their heroism and adventures centre around their home! 
existence. When a thousand dollars must be raised ‘0° ‘ 
operation it is gathered bit-wise; a loan of three hunc™ 
dollars from the village doctor, who has no other savine 
the sale of the minister’s Black Regiment, a bible en 
pedia; the sale of four patchquilts, on which the sist! 
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worked all her girlhood; the postponement of college by 
both a brother and the friend responsible for the speeding 
and accident. 

They banged doors, and whistled, and raced up and 
downstairs to the attic kingdom that they built for sick 
Marge. There they did geometry, drank cocoa, and read 
aloud to each other. From the windows they could see the 
doctor’s beloved garden, quaint with hollyhocks. 

On Christmas Eve, after trimming their tree, they sang 
carols, though it was also the eve of the operation. 

Never before, in America, had the Austrian surgeon seen 
such wholesome family life. He begged the privilege of 
giving his services. But the tired mother gratefully re- 
fused the offer, so that her children’s sacrifice might remain 
such in their memories. Resecca Hourwicu. 


Picture Tales 


The Adventures of Johnny T. Bear, by Margaret J. 
McElroy, illustrated by James Daugherty. New York: 
FE. P. Dutton and Company. $1.50. 


HE droolings of infancy are unavoidable, but in 

making an appeal to childhood it is unnecessary for 
the author to drool back. On the contrary, it is interesting 
and important to offer children tales with some sort of 
flavor. As well feed them bread without salt as books 
without literary value. Jimmie the Ink’s animated draw- 
ings do much to galvanize The Adventures of Johnny T. 
Bear into a semblance of life, but the torpid narrative 
nevertheless lies stretched out on flat page after flat page 
while the lively and entertaining pictures shoot through 
the book like skyrockets. 


Valery Carrick’s Picture Folk-Tales. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 


ALERY CARRICK recounts a few uncommon 

folk-tales in a fluent and engaging style. The selec- 
tion is a delightful one, guided perhaps by a sense of the 
droll. Both the stories and their beautiful sly illustrations 
are full of a delicate mirth and fall in the class of such 
really educational works as Alice in Wonderland. 


The Tale of the Good Cat Jupie, by Neely McCoy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


HE TALE OF THE GOOD CAT JUPIE is a 

modest story for the very young indeed filled with 
perfectly harmless illustrations depicting for the most part 
a nice black-and-white cat behaving in a homely way. But 
this innocent and agreeable little work has been unac- 
countably and lengthily prefaced. Why ten pages are given 
over to a small treatise on education by James Stephens is 
indeed mysterious, though certainly it does not detract from 


the value of the book. 


The Shadow Cut-Out Book, by G. F. Scotson Clark. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1. 


HE SHADOW CUT-OUT BOOK is an enter- 

taining game in book form. It is obvious that the 
shadow shapes when carefully and properly cut out will 
perform as expected and would afford amusement. That 
they would require precise snipping is equally obvious; and 
something tells us that, in some cases at least, the enslaved 
governess Or nurse-maid will do the actual work. 

Peccy Bacon. 
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David 
Writes 
Another 
Best Seller 


DAVID GOES TO 
GREENLAND 


By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 
Author of “David Goes Voyaging” 





Last year to the Sargasso Sea with William Beebe 
and the Arcturus—this year to the frozen north with 
Bob Bartlett, Peary’s old skipper! What an experi- 
ence for a thirteen year old boy. Every lad who 
envies David can get all the thrills of the actual 
expeditions by reading David's own accounts of what 
he saw, what he did, and what happened. Here is 
another book “by a youngster, for youngsters.” 
Lavishly illustrated with drawings by the Eskimo, 
Kakutia, and with 47 photographs. $1.75 


DERIC IN 
MESA VERDE 


By DERIC NUSBAUM 


This second volume in the series of books “by young- 
sters, for youngsters,” is a boy’s fascinating account 
of his life in Mesa Verde National Park, in the cliff- 
dwellers’ country of Southern Colorado, where his 
father is Park Superintendent. Deric is a boy scout 
and an amateur archxologist; he is interested in In- 
dian ruins and Indian legends, in birds and wild ani- 
mals. He has written a book for all boys and girls. 

Illustrated, $1.75 


THE TREASURE OF 
THE ISLE OF MIST 


By W. W. TARN 


Here is a tale packed with 
the lore of East and West, 
with an unforgetable, small 
heroine and other delightful 
characters. You will love 
Fiona, and her father the 
Student, and you will be 
well disposed towards the 
Urchin. But Jeconiah, — 
well, you must decide for 
yourself, $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS 
New York London 
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Do you know what 
your children 
are thinking about ? 


ULTIVATE their confidence and friend- 

ship—understand their moods and ways of 
reacting to the life about them—guide their read- 
ing, if you would be sure of not becoming a 
stranger to your children’s thoughts. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents brings 
you wise help and counsel in every issue. Its au- 
thoritative and interesting articles cover every 
phase of a child’s mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment from babyhood through adolescence. 


The November issue is typical: 


Enlightened Parenthood—an editorial message 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


History, the Truth and the Child 
by Flendrik Willem van Loon 


New Ideas on Discipline 
by William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 


We Don’t View With Alarm—A Picture Page 

Tantrums by Frank Howard Richardson, M. D. 

Bobby’s Cold by Ruth Strang 

Getting What You Expect by Helen L. Kaufman 

Sunlight and Cod-Liver Oil by Anne Pierce 

They All Meet in Washington The Parents’ 
Pictorial 

Manhood Goes to the Tubs by Ruth Sapin 

The Day Is Saved for Small Sister 

This Child Became a Queen 


Buying the Gift to Fit the Child 
by Minetta Sammis Leonard 


Constructive Fun by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America 

Clothing and Behaviour—Selected Patterns for 
Children’s Clothes 


Training the Appetite—Recipes and Menus for 
Children 


Study Programs—Prepared by the Child Study 
Association of America 


Monthly guide to best reading for both 
children and parents 
Reviews of Books for Children, by Marian Cutter of 
the Children’s Book Shop, New York City, and Reviews 
of Books for Parents, by the Bibliography Committee of 
the Child Study Association of America, are regular 
features. 


The November issue is already out. Make sure of 
your copy by subscribing now on the coupon below. 


( HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


Enclosed is $2.50. Enter my name on your subscription 
| list for one year. 





353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Perils on Land and Sea 


Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice, by Frank T. 1) .:'), 


Philadelphia: David McKay. $1.50. 


November 10, 192¢ 





On To Oregon, by Honoré Willsie Morrow.  \-x, 


York: William Morrow and Company. $1.75. 


Pedro of the Black Death, by C. M. Bennett. \ -, 


York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 
The Boy Explorers in the Pirate Archipelago, by |/ 
H. Miller. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1 


W: ARE called upon now and then to ma: 


how much a human can endure, when he is 
to battle with the elements. He becomes tempe: 
storms, and learns through stern experience to hush 
energies and to armor himself against the furies. \| 
sailing ships had to face terrors the landsman cou! 
know; yet there were other terrors along the rou, 
over which the home-seekers of eighty years ago | 
westward with cattle and plows. 

There is reality in Frank T. Bullen’s novel. HH: 
long before the mast, and is one of the few who ca 
of actualities of the oceans. ‘This is an authentic n 
of a youth who, wearying of town life, entered the |) 
mercantile marine. 

A strange new world, the barque Sealark. A 
ship, and young Brown was to learn how miserable h 
be made by the mate and by older apprentices. 
months went by, he suffered cold and hunger, shiv: 
the wheel and on watch, was battered by gales. ( 
arose between the mate and a drunken captain, n 
threatened, there were bloody fights on board. 

She was an iron ship. In an East Indian hurrica: 
topmasts and gear were torn away, and she limped t 
Anjer. Then a thin spiral of smoke curled up from 
tilator ; the cargo of coal was afire. Long anxious d: 
lowed, with all hands laboring at the pumps ‘to drow 
fire—until the Sealark was so low with the weight ot | 
that they dared pump no more. That peril, too, 
vived. 

Too bad the illustrator, Stephen Reid, did not r 
yond page eight of this story, or he would have k 
that the barque involved was the Sealark, and not t! 
lark, as he has made it in his pictures. 

It is refreshing to hear that Dodd, Mead are bi 
out a new, finely illustrated edition of Mr. Bullen’s 
story of old-time whaling, The Cruise of the Cachalo 

Once more Honoré Willsie Morrow has utiliz 
migration to Oregon in the forties as a literary then 
On to Oregon she has done a more convincing job t 
her novel We Must March, holding more closely : 
the historic facts of the covered wagon pilgrimage | 
West. 

We are told of John Sager, who, at thirteen, by the 
of his parents en route across the plains, is confronte:! 
the responsibility of taking six smaller children thro 
Indian country to’ the Willamette valley. Rathi: 
have their numbers broken up by well meaning adults. ' 
seven leave the emigrants’ cavalcade at night and for : 
days struggle on by themselves. Kit Carson beco: 


friend of the Sagers, and they are able to repay his ! 
with important service. Ragged and footsore, they p! 
until they come to the Whitman mission near the Col: 

Again it is too bad that Mr. Crawford, illustrator °' 
this work, did not read the context carefully. Facing p 
136 he shows John Sager coming downhill carrying a £0" 
But Mrs. Morrow shows that at that moment John “% 


re 
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carrying his baby sister, and that the guns were in the 
wagon. Facing page 232 Mr. Crawford pictures John as 
carrying three-year-old Matilda in his arms and the baby 
on his back, whereas Mrs. Morrow at that juncture has 
Matilda on John’s back and the baby in his arms. 

Pedro of the Black Death is a capital pirate story, told 
by a youth who is captured by sea-robbers on his first voyage 
with his father. Mr. Bennett writes with a sure hand, and 
the tale grows steadily in intensity. Desperate men move 
through its pages. One looks upon the cruel sport of pirates 
with their captives, scuttling of worthy ships, hiding of 
treasure on Golden Isle, to be guarded by Red Roy’s 
ghost, search for it by a murderous dwarf, capture by can- 
nibals, rescue by pirates, defense of a headland, attack upon 
a cave, entrapping the worst of the scoundrels, and Abe 
Mitchell’s revenge upon him. ‘Tooth and nail predominate, 
and men’s lips are closed by stopping their heartbeats. One 
grows breathless in this world of danger. 

Warren H. Miller is a better writer of books on camp- 
ing out than a fiction writer. His works on hiking are 
sound. But in this pirate story he becomes illogical. ‘Two 
American boys penetrate Celebes with a natural history ex- 
pedition. One of them, Nicky, sets out with two friendly 
natives to explore an island. He catches birds, blows eggs, 
makes photographs. A native proa approaches the shore. 
It is armed with navy guns. One is fired at Nicky’s party; 
a solid shot rushes over their heads and tears into a cliff. 

But Nicky shows no fear. “Saved me a lot of pick 
work,” he says laughingly. Then another shot strikes their 
boat not ten feet from Nicky. But Nicky still is unafraid. 
He doesn’t even move out of range, but lifts a rifle, fires five 
times, and wrecks the proa’s bows. Then he sends a TNT 
shell into the water.close to a second proa. The explosion 
deluges her. 

Don’t Mr. Miller’s boy heroes ever feel any fear of can- 
non-fire? Nicky’s nonchalance recalls fearless young fel- 
lows I used to read about in five and ten-cent novels in the 
nineties—danger-baiting lads in the American Revolution, 
the Civil War, the Wild West, and the New York slums. 
Too brave to be real. Joun Nicuo.as Berret. 


For Little Children 


Carrots, Just a Little Boy, by Mrs. Molesworth, illus. 
in color by Marion Oldham. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$1.50. 


LTHOUGH this story was written more than fifty 
years ago, it keeps the freshness of yesterday. ‘The 
children are real children, and the grown-ups, with their pe- 
culiar stupidities and sudden divinations, real grown-ups. 
Even the occasional moralizings are made palatable, and 
the attractive make-up of the book adds much to its charm. 


The Fairy of Intra, by Johanna Spyri, translated by 
Elizabeth P. Stork, illus. in color by Margaret J. Mar- 
shall. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
€ bs HE young are said to enjoy Miss Spyri’s Pollyan- 

esque tales. This particular lump of sugar makes it 
hard for me to understand that fact. 


The Enchanted Flivver, by Berton Braley. Illustrated 
by Reginald Birch. New York: The Century Company. 
$2. 


HIS highly diverting account of the adventures of 
a boy with a magic Lizzie, under the guidance of 
a tairy poet, is in the vein of Alice in Wonderland. The 
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THE UNIQUE BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








The Treasure Ship 


Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 





Joun GALSwortuy: The Two Bob-cats 

Haire Bettoc: A Reproof of Gluttony 

ViscouNTEss Grey OF FALLopoN: Round the Bird Shops 
Hersert Asquitn: The Lion 

Lapy CynTHIA AsQuiTH: Swell-and-Spread 

LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE: The Milkmaid’s Song 

A. P. Herpert: Fat King Melon and Princess Caraway 
Epwarp MarsH: The Hare and the Tortoise 

J. M. Barrie: The Blot on Peter Pan 

Denis MackaiL: The Lemon Sponge 

WALTER DE LA MAre: Ann’s Aunt and the Bear 

P. G. Wopenouse: Pillingshot, Detective 

Compton MACKENzie: Old Eyes for Young 

A. A. Mine: “Sneezles” 

ALGERNON BLackwoop: Toby's Birthday Presents 
Mary Weas: “A Marriage Has Been Arranged” 
Lorp Davin Ceci.: The Disappointing Dream 
AveLAine Puitiports: Kaspar and the Red Slippers 
KATHERINE TYNAN: Christmas Trees 


Famous artists contribute draw- 
ings in color and black and white 


$2.50 at bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons 














For the Children’s 
Very Own 
Bookshelf 


~ 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN 
By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of “The Story of Dr. Dolittle,” etc. 


The amusing adventures of the popular little doctor 
with his animal theatrical troupe and canary opera. 
76 sllustrations by the author. $2.50. 


WINTER AT CLOVERFIELD FARM 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 








The fourth of the popular Cloverfield Farm Stories, 
portraying the joys of winter in the country. /ilus- 
trated. $1.00. 


LETTERS FROM UNCLE HENRY 
By HENRY B. MASON 





Delightful letters that are really stories of Uncle 
Henry’s adventures with his little friends Susan and 
Joe and the dog Milke. Jilustrated. $2.00. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYCRAFT BOOK 
By PATTEN BEARD 





The cream of Miss Beard’s playcraft creations, with 
many enticing new craft plays using spools, nuts, 
fruit and paper. Jilustrated. $2.50. 

For complete description of these and our many other 
unusually interesting new books, write for a free, post- 
paid, Holiday Catalog, 48 pages, illustrated, 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
413-4th Ave, New York 
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Your Child’s Reading— 
And Your Own! 


You will find ideas on both in 


The Progressive Parent 


The October Issue of 


Progressive Education 


A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies in 
Education. The Magazine of 
The Progressive Education Association. 

Head your winter reading list, and begin a new 
subscription, with this number. 
| It will contain a dozen valuable articles for 

parents written by parents, including a biblio- 
graphy of special interest. 


The Progressive Parent | 


The single issue fifty cents, a year’s subscrip- | 
tion, including membership, two dollars. } 








The Progressive Education Association, i} 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1} 

Herewith my check for one year’s subscription to Progres- 
sive Education. 

















NA me he Zea eae ee dukes: 
| A Christmas Gift xe 
| For Children i 

That is Different PS 





are 


AD:. And Other Stories $1.50 18 


BY BERTHA PALMER xg 


LANE Py 
Written for children to read— i 
* 


also most delightful to act. Mrs. 2 
Lane steals Shaw’s way of chat- i 
ting with his readers in his stage 
directions, making the play most #y 
inviting to young readers. Three X& 
outdoor plays and three Christ- ® 
mas ones are included and the PN 











The whole is alluringly bound and 
Womans illustrated. Cy 
; Press iS 
fon The Woman’s Press: s 

600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Lexington Please send me for the $1.50 en- PM] 
Aurnur closed a copy ef the charming book 4 
New York of plays for children. as 
M *eene eeeeree ef ef 











_ deserts in an Indian port, and joins an Arab privateer, 0! 
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narrative moves rapidly, the puns are good, the frequent 
ballads hum, and the employment of modern mecha: ..) 
devices as fairy-tale properties is most successful. 


The Flying Kingdom of Kurio, a story for childre, jy 
William Rose Benét. Illustrated by Janet Smalley. 
York: Doran. $2. 


TEDIOUS tale of adventurés incredible but . 
teresting. The illustrations are the most enter). »- 
ing part of the book. Basette Devursci:. 


- 


Native Drums at Sunset 


Prester John, by John Buchan. New York: GG...» 
H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Adventures of a Younger Son, by Edward John 
lawny. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


(72 in a while a book of romance comes 
which will not let go of you until you have : 
to the end. Such a book is Prester John, by John B 
The story has to do with the adventures of one David ( 
furd, in Scotland and South Africa. With the | 
The Man on the Kirkcaple Shore, the first chapte: 
with the words: “I mind as if it were yesterday n 
sight of the man. Little I knew at the time how | 
moment was with destiny, or how often that fac: 
in the fitful moonlight would haunt my sleep and d 
my waking hours.” 

That man on the shore was a black clergyman fron 
rica named John Laputa, who had preached that d 
the local church. Near the water's edge he had sti 
off his ministerial garments and was marching ar 
fire uttering incantations. 

Subsequently David’s uncle obtained for him a po 
as assistant storekeeper at a lonely inland spot in th 
continent. Here the boy, now nineteen, discovered ; 
terious conspiracy afoot among the natives. It was a 
ering of tribes for a rising against the whites, led b 
puta, who was accepted by his people as the desce: 
of Prester John, the legendary Christian king of / 
sinia in the fifteenth century. 

How young Crawfurd was drawn into this weird : 
and how he matched wits with Laputa and the Port: 
plotter Henriques with the shadow of death long 
him, is a tale that shall not now be told. In it is | 
glistening of many spears, the gleaming of dark bodi 
the sun, the roaring of a native devil in the mount 
the feeling of being spied upon at every turn by un: 
eyes in the bush, the swimming by night of a river w! 
wild animals come to drink, and the beat of drun 
sunset to call the tribes to war. What a story! 

Adventures of a Younger Son has to do with the ca: 
of a boy in an old English family, who, having got 
scrapes at school, is put into the navy by a wrathful | 
ther. This is a new edition of a novel written by Edwa: 
John Trelawny in 1830. Trelawny was a friend of S)ic! 
ley and was Byron’s companion in the Greek war of |)) 
eration. The time of his story is that of Nelson’s victor 
at Trafalgar. Drafted on board a guardship, the narrator 
which he is given command. 

An enduring book, this; crisp in style, with the tang 
of the sea-wind in it and the redolence of Far Eastern 
bazaars. Republishing Trelawny’s classic after many yea's 
is a distinct service. J. N. B. 
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Smoky, Wild Mustang 


Smoky, by Will James. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 


MOKY was a horse, a wild mustang colt, caught, 

broken, stolen, but faithful to the end—a one-man 
horse. His career is told in a breezy, consciously uncul- 
tured but nevertheless rather attractive, often really charm- 
ing, manner, Mr. James’s easy-going knowledge of what 
happens inside Smoky’s head would make D. H. Law- 
rence, with his cosmo-behavioristic portrait of the stallion 
St. Mawr, howl with scorn, and his lending of biped mo- 
tives to his gallant quadruped brands him as a “‘nature- 
faker,” though one of a most guileless and readable sort. 
If a man loves the wild earth and a wild horse sufficiently, 
his affection is bound to win ours in the end, no matter 
how flagrantly he tames the savage animal with his mind 
and pen. Throughout the book one finds a good-humored, 
simple, wide-hearted spirit—which is a thing so rare that 
one always looks forward to meeting it again. 


R. L. 


The Hunter, by Ernest Glanville. Illustrations by J. 
Abbey. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


HE HUNTER, a novel of Bushman life, is a 

vigorous and beautiful tale, unique and full of sur- 
prise. Mr. Glanville has an intimate knowledge of the 
jungle and its strange inhabitants. Their hunts, fights, 
fears and superstitions, their loves, feasts and home life, 
he records with a great wealth of detail that glows vividly 
with the magic born of imagination. He keeps his char- 
acters close to earth, their vision is direct and primitive, 
and each utterly personal and human. Their adventures 
are extravagant incidences, told with pure simplicity, and 
everything is an adventure. The illustrations, clear and 
vigorous, are well suited to the story. The Hunter is a 
novel for older children, and for adults, too, 


C. B. 


Jason and the Princess, by Katherine Colville. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


LBERT RUTHERSTONE contributes four of 

his decorative and characteristic color drawings to 
Miss Colville’s tale of young Jason, the sea captain’s son, 
and the little princess who goes to sea with him as stow- 
away in his father’s vessel. The result is a tiny quarto 
beautifully made and more than usually attractive. 


~M. W. B. 


With Taro and Hana in Japan, by Etsu Inagaki Sugi- 
moto and Nancy Virginia Austen. New York: Frederick 
4. Stokes Company. 120 pages. $1. 


ib ARO, age ten, and his sister Hana, eight years old, 
who have never known anything but Ohio, are 
taken by their mother to visit their Japanese relatives for 
the first time. Little American readers will enjoy with 
Taro and Hana the visit to the old-fashioned home of the 
grandmother in the country and enter into the spirit of 
the Doll Festival and the Boys’ Festival. The normal 
life of modern Japanese children and customs and legends 
so different from our own are simply and easily woven 
through the slender thread of narrative. 


Ec. W. 
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To be read for your children's sake 





Education 


And the Good Life 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


OROTHY CANFIELD 

FISHER joins John 
Dewey, Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken and other noted 
educators and men and 
women of affairs in rec- 
ommending it to you. She 
writes: 

“Tt is an event of the ut- 
most importance in the 
educational world (indeed 
in the whole world) when 
a first-rate human intelli- 
gence occupies itself with 
the question of how young 
children should be helped to 
prepare themselves for life. 

“To me, Mr. Russell’s 
humane book was like a 
long draught of sparkling, 
living water from a moun- 
tain spring, which gives 
new courage to climb.”— 
Dorotny CANFIFLD FISHER, 
in The World Tomorrow. 
5th Large Edition $2.50 














The Revolt 
of Modern 
Youth 


by JUDGE BEN B. LIND- 
BEY and WAINWRIGHT 
EVANS 

OUTH lears for itself 

what society dare not 
teach. What it is learning 
and how it is getting this 
uncharted education is 
told fearlessly and truth- 
fully by Judge Lindsey. 
The sponsors of this im- 
portant book include such 
names as Havelock Ellis, 
Clarence Darrow, Rupert 
Hughes, Inez Haynes Ir- 
win, Floyd Dell, Harvey 
O'Higgins, James Harvey 
Robinson, Luther jur- 
bank, Fannie Hurst, David 
Starr Jordan, William 
Allen White and Thomas 
A. Edison. 


8th Edition $3.00. 


Boni & Liveright 


fee] om -Tele).¢ 3) 














Children’s Interests in | 








Reading 


By A. M. JORDAN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Educational Psychology in the University of 
North Carolina 


STUDY of the reading interests of more than five thou- 

sand children, boys and girls in grades and in high 

schools. This study has revealed that children and 
young people in various localities, in states as different as 
Kansas and North Carolina, have essentially the same pref- 
erences for books and magazines) The author’s three months 
observation in the children's rooms of public libraries in and 
around New York City has made available lists of books es- 
sentially wholesome and of proved interest. 


This volume also contains reviews of three previous works 
on this subject; lists of interesting books arranged by age 
and grade; comparative percentage tables of types of books 
and magazines read by children first in 1917 and again in 
1925, which show a surprising similarity; and, finally, a 
psychological interpretation of the reasons why boys and 
girls choose the books they do. 


Besides its documentary value to students of education 
and educational psychology, this book will prove to be of 
considerable value to librarians in children’s and young peo- 
ple’s departments and to teachers of English in the grades 
and high schools. Giving, as it does, definite information 
on the materials which form the mental background of most 
children, the book is em ye to anyone who is help- 
ing to form policies governing early education and training. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, N. ©. 
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SCHOOLS THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 









































;' ° Twenty-ninth Season opens Sunday, November 7) 
i The Phoenix School ' at 8 o’clock 
aE ten through high schol. ‘The school is founded om the Pela IN THE GREAT HALL OF COOPER UNi0N 
i s «beautiful property of four acres. It is directed Dy WITH ‘A CONCERT BY THE AMERICAN 
. i es a : y A? , 
| irs for boys, at Fayetteville, Arkansas. ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
| For booklet address: D. H. MARKHAM EVERETT DEAN MARTIN—What is the Matte: 
2838 North 7th Street, Phoenix, Arizona. with Modern Ideas? 
' A course for Successive Friday Evenings. 
} == First Lecture, November 12th, “The Loss of !: te! 
5 lectual Leadership in the Modern World.” 
. FLOYD H. ALLPORT—“Personality and its Social 
i BI R C H WAT H E N SC H OO L Relationships,” Tuesday, November 9th 
I NEW YORK CITY BRUCE BLIVEN—“Debunking Our Politics, Su 
a. November 14th. 
} . A Modern Day School for Boys and Girls Lecturce with open x - m diccusaion, every unde) 
} 150 W. 94th STREET 147-149 W. 93rd STREET ADMISSION FREE 
* THE SCHOOL OF THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUT! 





the small auditorium of 
THE ec homppe act TRADE SCHOOL 




















4 
j Cuevy CHAse Country Day ScHooL Scoteaion, hoe. colt deaat On. 
‘ — cee oe — MARK VAR See —iteane Critics of Our | 
' . ‘ zation even Lectures. Monday Evenings. $1.50 
t i SA Ss IRWIN EDMAN—Varietes of Metaphysical | 
' Situated in Washington's finest suburb. Mild climate. ience. Five Lectures. Wednesday Evenings. $). 
q Small residence group. Home conditions. Special attention PAULDING—Outl ¥ 98. 91.0 
} ; to health requirements. Terms reasonable. E. G. SPAU Ten Ve sw omge Aachen ae A ass 
: Chevy Chase, Md. STranwoop Coss, Harvard, A. M. G. KINGSLEY NOBLE—Evolution: Fact 
: = Theories. Ten Lectures. Saturday Evenings. $2.0) 
SCHOOL OPENS NOVEMBER 8TH 
SPRING HILL Season Tuition - - - $15.00 


A progressive school for boys and girls from 6 to 12. Single Lecture - - - 
Healthful surroundings-Outdoor life-Creative activity. THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE, Watkins 10:3 
Mrs. William Spinney Aiss Dorothy Bull 

Litchfield, Connecticut — ——— 
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TAHOMA 
All year home school for limited number; children one 
to ten. Summer term opens June Ist. Individual 
guidance by college women.—For further information 
write Miss Grace Carney, Bernardsville, N. J. 
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of reading and study that wi!! i 
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quickiy make knelt ledioveneab 
quickly make itoclf ispeasable for its wealth of ready in! 
mation on just the questions which most often puzzle you. ).» 
will save time and iosure accuracy whea you have at haod 























bis | Grandmothers, guardians, teachers, social workers, camp 
: { directors, etc. 


| | = === WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE | 
k te 
i : Me DICTIONARY 
i CHILD STUDY GROUPS Pty sore 
i Fathers and Mothers of Young Children : : ads innate Sel oo ream f 
| f Fathers and Mothers of Adolescent Boys and Girls pyonaneation aod Set worde: dict va ~ Biography | es | 
: 


ment to give salient facts about points of geography; a guid« (o 
abbre 


| 
3 ‘ les of punctuation, use of capitals, viations, «: j 
Whatever your interest and needs, you will a dictio of —- phrases with pronunciation « and rs N 
> : . lations; a other I value. It at 
find this group work helpful and stimulating. ens —~ practica is a sp! 


New mech the latest accepted vocabulary terms 


and important additions eld ay ne and Gazetteer dec- 
r, kinetophone, Latvia, 


Write for information to 


CuiLtp Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
54 West 74th Street, New York City 
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The thin-paper edition is especially 
handsome and convenient fo hand’ 

Art Canvas binding, ag oY Fabri- 
hoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller: or 
send order and remittance direc t 
to us; or write for informat:: 
Free specimen pages if you 
mention this periodical. 








For a Friend 


i Any subscriber may ask us to send a copy of this 
supplement, “Children and Their Books,” to a 
friend. Just send your name and his to 
Department B 

THE NEW REPUBLIC 

421 West 21st Street New York City 
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To be read Annually! es 


66 HE world would be a much decenter and happier | 
place if every teacher, every magistrate, every social 7 | 

worker and most parents read “Youth in Conflict” not once, in | 

| but annually. The prescription would not be a painful one... 

| Her calm wisdom, her almost terrifying inability to be } f] : t 

| shocked, pilot us through an incredible world. We sce the ontriie 

Puritan mode of life in final disintegration under the Cali- 











fornia sun. . . her book is well worth reading for its vivid By 

picture of this fantastic world alone, which seems to us 

hardly less unreal than the films which it produces. Not the Miriam 

least amazing thing revealed by this book is that any com- | 
munity should be lucky enough to get such a woman in such V WwW 

a place.” an aters 


S. M. Fry reviewing the English edition (Methuen) 
in the London Nation and Athaeneum. 15th thousand 





The three other most important available 














books in the field of juvenile research are: 4 
Our Enemy the Child Concerning Parents 
| by AGNES DE LIMA A SYMPOSIUM 
7. | “A manual for the multitudes teaching the “A tribute to the authority which scientific | 
: | young idea the path it should go.” conceptions have gained in this field.” 
| 7th thousand 10th thousand | a 


The Child, the Clinic and the Court 
A SYMPOSIUM WITH INTRO. by JANE ADDAMS 


“These papers are milestones marking progress”’ f 
5th thousand 








All are in the New Republic’s DOLLAR 
SERIES and cost one dollar post paid. 








— ee eee ee ee ee ee ORDER BLANK e@ eae oe 6 ee Gs as ec —— oe cee oe ae oe oe 
| © Youth in Confict New Republic, Inc., 421 West 2ist Street, New York City. 
O Our Enemy the Child For the enclosed $....... please send me the books checked at the left. 
C) Concerning Parents Dh Ladiphbesbew debbie cess vic 6s ‘oan DEE Nalusbbandkewedidcecabccooscoses< 
([ Child, Clinic and Court ‘ : 
GE feb. d00n eb decewserdédddacegvonccess PRMD cccccce ccdccccecccosocccccesccese 
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Why Do They Choose 
The BOOK. OF KNOWLEDGE 





HILDREN read as we all read—by mood. They 

may be absorbed in a fairy story on Friday evening ; 

but on Saturday morning they will more than likely want 

directions for making a telescope from cardboard and 

broomsticks ; and on Sunday they will want to know how 
Uncle Sam carries his air-mail. 


The unique arrangement of The Book of Knowledge 
makes it possible for the children to suit their reading to 
their mood. Here, in 18 great departments, is the essen- 
tial knowledge of the world—Nature, with the animals, 
birds, insects, trees and flowers; the history, manners and 
customs of all the important countries; the worlds in the 
skies; science; famous men and women; invention; indus- 
tries; poems; stories; art; literature; games and other 
playtime activities. 


15,000 Pictures That Teach 


An old Chinese proverb says “a picture is worth 10,000 
words,” and the editors of The Book of Knowledge have 
provided in this delightful work 15,000 educational pic- 
tures, many in gravure, many in half-tone and a goodly 
number in natural colors, Each picture is a short-cut to 
a fact, and the lessons learned through the eye in this easy 
way can never be forgotten. So appealing are the pictures 
and diagrams, with their brief explanations, that they 
attract the attention and stir the imagination; even boys 
and girls who are not naturally fond of books soon become 
reading children. 


In More Than a Million Homes 


This wonderful educational plan, which has captured the 
child mind, is the idea of a father who loved his child 
and knew its needs. He drew to his help other parents 
of long experience in writing for children. They studied 
the child’s psychology and discovered the natural method 
of learning upon which The Book of Knowledge is based. 


Before Fiction? 


A recent survey of 1,000 gifted children (Ter- 
man: Genetic Studies of Genius) showed that 
The Book of Knowledge was the only infor- 
mational work they liked as well as fiction. 


A study of environmental conditions of an- 
other group of intellectually superior children 
(Eugenics Bulletin 25, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington) reported that The Book of 
Knowledge was in 75 percent of the homes. 








Today this remarkable work is in more than a million 
homes. Children do not have to be urged to read and 
consult The Book of Knowledge. They recognize he: 

their own book, made for them. It commands thei: 
absorbed attention for hours together. Each one of thic 
18 great departments is an open door into a new field . 

knowledge. The child will open the door of his choi: 
and be guided step by step from the simpler to the mor 
profound ideas and truths, 


MAILED FREE 
32-Page Booklet - Stories, Pictures, 
a Articles 


Would you like to see for 
yourself how The Book 
Knowledge answers the ch 
dren’s questions with clear, i 
teresting explanations and pi: 
tures? Send the coupon { 
sections containing stories, arti 
cles and pictures taken from The 
Book of Knowledge. Content: 
Animals, Plants, Fish, Insects 
Industries, etc. How Long !) 
Animals Live? Where Docs 
the Rain Go? Three Ways ' 
Earth Moves, ete. Show it to 
the children. See what the) 
think of it. 

















THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 74 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 
You may send me, free, the 32-page booklet of stories, 


articles and 50 pictures—including the beautiful color 
plate of birds—taken from The Book of Knowledge. 





